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Time to Think 


HE debate on the second reading of the Transport Bill 

noticeably raised the temperature of politics. The 
Liberals and Independents voted solidly against the Govern- 
ment, and there was a note of real conviction in the 
speeches from the Conservative front bench that has not 
always been audible ; when so moderate a man as Sir John 
Anderson says that the passage of the Bill will make him, for 
the first time in his life, despair of his country, it .is evidence 
of deep feeling. Both the substance of the Bill and the pro- 
cedure by which it is to be enacted into law have angered 
the Tories, and this was reflected in the more than usual 
asperity that marked the regular Thursday exchange of com- 
pliments between Mr Churchill and Mr Morrison—“ Children’s 
Hour ” as it is known to the irreverent on both sides. 

Last week’s interchange erded with notice from Mr 
Churchill that the Opposition would, after the recess, move a 
vote of censure on the Government, the charge being “ tyranny, 
conceit and incompetence.” The words were spoken in anger 
and they are not to be taken literally ; the mood of the country 
(so far as it is possible to guess at it) is not one of censure on 
the Government. But there is, nevertheless, a widespread feel- 
ing of disquiet at the trend of events, to which Mr Churchill’s 
words gave a picturesquely exaggerated, but not wholly 
inaccurate expression. If tyranny be translated into a tendency 
to assume enormous powers, without limit of time or extent 
@ any indication of what is to be done with them ; if conceit 


be watered down into a propensity to insist on their own 
notions without giving opportunity for that full discussion that 
is the essence of democracy; and if incompetence be inter- 
preted as persistence in putting second and third things first . 
—if the words be so moderated, then there are many, in addi- 
tion to the Tories, who will join in the complaint. 

All these defects have been visible since the second session 
of the present Parliament began less than two months ago. An 
article on a later page compliments the Government because, 
in some parts of the new Agriculture Bill, they have taken the 
trouble to lay down in a project. of legislation exactly what 
powers they need for the purpose at hand, and because they 
have, for once, made Ministerial judgments subject to im- 
partial arbitration. But this Bill shines by contrast. Almost 
every other major piece of legislation creates new Ministerial 
powers of unparalleled extent. There is some excuse, in a 
complex modern state, for enabling legislation, and it is under- 
standable that the Departments, when. they have managed to 
corner a few days of Parliamentary time, should be anxious to 
endow themselves with all the powers they think they may need 
before the next opportunity occurs. In a matter such as exchange 
control, which is not only infinitely complicated but is also con- 
stantly changing its nature, the grant of wide powers to the 
Executive is the only practical method. But these excuses 
hardly cover some of the Government’s Bills which are, within 
a defined field, little more than grants of power to enact any 
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policy when and if they hit upon one. As Mr Churchill said 
of the abortive steel project, it was a decision to nationalise the 
steel industry and to spend five years thinking up some reasons 
for doing so. “ Tyranny” is, no doubt, an exaggerated term 
for this tendency; but it is a dangerous and obnoxious tendency 
none the less. As for “ conceit,” this is illustrated by nothing 
more clearly than the extreme precipitancy with which the 
Transport Bill—another empty shell of enabling powers—has 
been brought before Parliament. Any Government less sure of 
its direct inspiration would have been anxious, in a matter of 
such moment, to derive all the benefit it could from public 
discussion. 

But the main complaint that must be brought is of faulty 
emphasis. It does not take any very perceptive vision to see 
what are the real and immediate problems of the country. They 
can be seen in every queue, in every electricity cut, in every 
reduction of food rations. They can be seen in the painfully 
slow progress of economic recovery, which, in these recent 
weeks, has almost seemed to be running downhill. They can be 
seen in the crippling shortage of manpower, which affects 
every department of activity. They can be seen in the looming 
shadow of the foreign exchange famine that will come upon the 
country when the borrowed dollars are exhausted in twenty or 
thirty months’ time. In one phrase, the real problems lie in 
the crisis that has arisen in the British nation’s capacity to 
create wealth. Faced with these problems, the 
persists in spending so much of its own energies, and of its 
servants’, on projects of nationalisation, which, however much 
benefit they may bring to industrial efficiency in the long run, 
do no good in the immediate future. It can hardly be said that 
they have yet done any great harm, even in their impact effect ; 
the indictment lies in the other things that might have progressed 
further if Ministers and civil servants had had any time to give 
to them. 

What the country needs at the moment is not more legisla- 
tion, but a more effective administration of the laws that 
are already on the Statute Book. The higher Civil Service, 
on which everything depends, is feeling the strain very severely. 
The lower ranks are swollen monstrously, but the administrative 
grade, on whom the main burdens rest, has not increased any- 
thing like in proportion to its duties. Now that a large 
number of the temporaries have departed, the civil service is 
a desperately overworked body, particularly at the top. The 
effect can be seen in a universal tiredness and a general 
retardation of tempo. A wise Government would, at this 
moment, seck to lighten the load rather than add to it. It 
would seek to rationalise, to simplify and to improve the 
apparatus of control rather than to extend it. 

Yet to contrast the need for wise administration with the 
dangers of excessive legislation does not tell the whole story. 
Something is needed that neither legislation nor administration 
can provide. What is chiefly lacking lies far more in the moral 
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and psychological sphere than in the political and econop: 
BY contrast = the a period after the first war, yj, 

people of Britain most is something to e 7 
enthusiasm and their idealism. In those remote ‘dey ck 
Labour Party was something young and exciting ; liberal 
democracy was, at least in sppcerene™, at the height of js 
powers ; the very complaints of the critics of the peace ser, 
ment show by reflection, when are re-read now, how hj 
were the standards to which it seemed realistic to aspire 
But where is the creed that can provide a new inspiration to-day} 
Socialism is elderly, stiff in its joints and unthinking jn j; 
reactions. Communism is seen as nothing but a new brand ¢ 
old tyranny. Liberalism is discredited. The Tories, relapsing 
from their wartime fire, have difficulty in disengaging them. 
selves from Baldwinism. Even the liberal catholicism whic 
arose, with such seeming spontaneity, from the European regs. 
tance movements, has passed this country by. Under why 
banner can youth and idealism enlist? ived of any grea 
purpose to its public life, the British people are in danger of 
relapsing into a good-natured, but passive, endurance of ever. 
lasting hard times. 

But in a cruelly short time, they will have need 
of all their energies. A testing time is surely coming within 
the next few years when the illusions of the present transition 
fade away, when the country has to stop drawing on Lend-Lease 
and earn the whole of its living. One path is to let the crisis 
come, to hope that the shock will be severe and that the desperate 
hour will, as it always does, produce the strength and the fait 
to survive it. 

The other course is to stop and take stock now, to mak 
an inventory of national ends and means, to collect and con. 
centrate the nation’s resources fof the tasks ahead, instead of 
dissipating them in a headlong refashioning of superficial forms. 
The Government alone can call a pause. If they would 
genuinely consult the nation in drawing up a real programme 
of national recuperation, instead of imposing a party pro 
gramme that barely half the nation applauds, their leadership 
would neither be challenged by votes of censure now nor upset 
at the General Election in a few years’ time. Party honour i: 
surely satisfied. In less than eighteen months, the Labour 
Government have enacted a comprehensive system of socid 
security, created a national health service, laid the basis for 
a housing programme, nationalised the coal mines, the Bank of 
England, civil aviation and cables and started to nationalis 
transport. Is this not enough? Is there not real danger of 
losing everything by straining the machine too far? Let the 
Cabinet give Parliament time to think. Let Parliament give 
the civil service time to catch up with its duties. And let the 
whole machinery of government see what it can do to liberate 
the springs of enterprise, of enthusiasm and of purposeful 
idealism throughout the British people. 


Britain and the Refugees 


N the House of Lords last Friday, Lord Beveridge raised 
one of the most tragic of all the tragic issues left over from 
the war—the fate of the million displaced persons. The majority 
of them are in Europe—in the British and American zones 
in Germany and Austria and in Italy—but there are scattered 
groups throughout North Africa and the Middle East and 
as far afield as Shanghai. The bulk of this new diaspora—some 
400,000-are Poles; the rough figures for the other nationalities 
are 200,000 Balts, 70,000 Jugoslavs, about 100,000 Jews and 
possibly as many Ukrainians, and their nationality is. itself 4 
clue to the chief political. problem raised by their continued 
presence in Europe. The great majority come from Eastern 
Europe and are unwilling for political reasons to return home. 
The Russians and the Eastern Governments naturally enough 
press for their repatriation on the grounds that they are either 
“ war criminals,” or misled by foreign propaganda or simply work 
shy. The Western Governments, on the other hand, uphold 


the right of political asylum. This general principle is, how- 
ever, more uncertain in its local application. The American and 
even more the British military authorities in Germany have the 
responsibility of providing for security in the neighbourhood of 
restless camps of displaced persons and also undertake sezvices 
of storage and supply for Unrra (which is in charge inside 
the camps and provides some of the funds). They tend 
to see displaced persons not as victims of the war but as lazy 
and unruly elements whom they wish to exclude from the Zont 
as quickly as possible. They are thus exposed to the tempt 
ton to make conditions less and less attractive in the camps 
the hopes of emptying them eastwards. It is open to question 
whether they have entirely resisted this temptation. . 

The basic political problem of the displaced persons 
quite simply to sort out the workshy from the genuine refugtc 
from political oppression and, having established the size 0 
this hard core of icrepatriable men and women, to devise meats 
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of restoring them to a full human existence. The problem has 
been thrown hither and thither in international discussion for 
the last three or four years and innumerable committees have 
considered it and reported on it. From the mass of discussion, 
one point at least has emerged clearly. If the problem of the 
displaced person is to be handled effectively and quickly, it 
must be undertaken by an international organisation. The 
reasons are Obvious. Although the bulk of the refugees are 
collected together in the areas comtrolled by the British and the 
Americans, the rest are scattered to the four corners of the 
world and only an international agency could safeguard their 
interests. Again, the working out of an effective policy for both 
repatriation and resettlement involves at least fifty-odd national 

ernments. How can a single state conduct negotiations 
which may at one time involve, say, the Polish Government’s 
attitude to a group of displaced Poles, the willingness of the 
Canadian Government to place land at their disposal, the extent 
to which the British and the Americans will put up capital and 
the French provide shipping? Another aspect of the same 
problem is the question of timing. In attempting to sift the 
genuinely irrepatriable from those who simply want an easy 
life on an international dole, it may be necessary to delay reset- 
tlement plans for a few months in order that some new repatria- 
tion offer may take its full effect. But such timing would be 
impossible if no co-ordination existed between the govern- 
ments and Argentina made an offer the day before new guaran- 
tees and inducements were proposed by the Jugoslavs. The 
most decisive argument is, however, the fact that only on an 
international basis can there be any equitable sharing of the 
burden represented by a million displaced persons. Only the 
Americans could afford to carry the weight alone. The British 
certainly could not do so. Even less could the weak Italian 
Government take responsibility for 70,000 Jugoslavs. The 
temptation to all needy governments burdened with the problem 
would be to liquidate it by driving the refugees home or by 
leaving them to an ‘igen g process of absorption in the local 
economy — by a savage irony, would be, for the bulk of 
them, the German economy). At the same time, countries such 
as Canada or Australia or Belgium which, in an international 
scheme, would be willing to share the cost, would make no 
contr’bution at all: yet the refugees represent a world problem, 
just as relief and rehabilitation are a world problem. And the 
world should carry it. 


This reasoning has been cogent enough to induce the nations 
to agree at long last to the constitution of an International 
Refugee Organisation. This Organisation was set up during 
the last United Nations Assembly and the proposed frame- 
work is broad enough for almost any policy, sound or unsound, 
to be pursued within it. The new IRO is to carry general 
responsibility for repatriation and resettlement and is to be 
ready to take over the day-to-day problems of administration 
from Unrra in June, 1947. It wall come into actual existence 
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when fifteen Governments have ratified the constitution and 75 
per cent of its funds have been voted. These funds have also 
been agreed in principle. The IRO’s budget is to be divided 
into appropriations of $4 m‘flion for administrative costs, $5 
million for resettlement schemes and $151 million for maintain- 
ing the refugees meanwhile. On paper at least, an inter- 
national instrument exists and is designed to come into opera- 
tion within a very few months. 

It was thus all the more disturbing to read in last Friday’s 
debate in the Lords an almost casual remark from the Lord 
Chancellor, suggesting that “it is not yet certain whether the 
International Refugees Organisation under the United Nations 
will come into being.” If Lord Jowitt means simply that fifteen 
states have not yet ratified the IRO’s constitution, the point is 
unimportant. But clearly he means more than this, for it is 
certain that if America and Britain give their signatures, at least 
thirteen other states will follow suit. The Lord Chancellor 
can, therefore, only mean that either the United States or 
Great Britain is unwilling to entrust the displaced persons to 
an international agency. If this is the case, it is difficult to 
believe that America is the chief exponent of hesitation and 
delay. From the first days of discussion, the United States 
Government has made it clear that it supports an international 
approach. The American delegates at the recent Assembly, 
with Mrs Roosevelt at their head, took a leading part in the 
elaboration of the IRO constitution. If Lord Jowitt really 
means that there is uncertainty about the future of the IRO, he 
can mean only one thing—that the British Government is uncer- 
tain about giving its support to the international approach. 

There is, unfortunately, other evidence to suggest that this is 
the case. The mass of refugees with whom the British have 
to deal are in the British zone in Germany, and the military 
authorities there appear to have their own ideas on the best 
methods of dealing with refugees. These ideas are not humani- 
tarian but are derived from conceptions of security and conve- 
nience. It is argued that the quickest method of settling the 
problem is to produce in the camps conditions severe enough to 
“encourage ” the greatest possible number to repatriate them- 
selves and then to “ absorb ” the remainder in the local economy. 
This is presumably the purpose behind proposals to reduce 
nations to the German level in the British zone and to compel the 
refugees to work under German supervision. The military mind 
appears to be somewhat impatient of Unrra’s “ humanitarian ” 
approach and the more demoralised and obstreperous the 
wretched refugees become, the grater grows the impatience. In 
these circumstances, there is nothing surprising in the report 
that the British military administration has put strong pressuce 
on the Government to abandon the international approach and 
give direct responsibility to the local authority, be it national, 
state or military government. 

Two other considerations, no doubt, influence the Foreign 
Office in the same sense. The first is the almost certainly mis- 
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taken belief that the local military authorities could liquidate 
the problem more cheaply. The second is the less definable, but 
nevertheless noticeable dislike felx by the foreign offices of every 
country for international agencies which poach on their terri- 
tory and may one day usurp some of their functions. These 
suasions may have secured for British military authorities readier 
hearing than they should ever have received. 

For let there be no mistake about it. A proposal to hand the 
refugees over to the local authorities, national or military, is a 
gross betrayal of some of the most helpless and unhappy flotsam 
of the war. None save the American authorities could afford zo 
take on unaided the extra burden of refugees. How then could 
Italy, for instance, envisage the expenditure of some $36 million 
a year to give political asylum to 70,000 Jugoslavs? It is hypo- 
critical nonsense on Lord Jowitt’s part to express the hope that 
the Italian Government would in these conditions handle the 
problem in a “humanitarian” fashion. Economic necessity 
would compel it to bundle the Jugoslavs back to Tito. The 
groups of refugees in other parts of the world would simply be 
abandoned, and even in Germany the performance of the 
British military authorities so far suggests that there, too, the 
displaced persons would be forced to choose between repatria- 
tion to a poss:ble concentration camp and a gradual submerg- 
ence into the German chaos. 

Apart from the clear moral issue, British policy raises two 
grave political difficulties. The Russians have behaved with 
narrow and short-sighted bitterness over the whole issue of 
refugees and of their asylum from oppression, and have merited 
the rebukes administered to them by Mrs Roosevelt during the 
Assembly. But it is not certain that they might not even now 
be induced to contribute something to the funds of an inter- 
national agency and, if not to cooperate very actively, at least 
to offer no great opposition ; whereas the refugee problem, 
handled on the basis of national governments, would be a source 
of endless suspicion. Even more important, the Americans are 
ready to co-operate fully in the IRO, but they certainly will 
mot take a part if Great Britain is unwilling and finally backs 
out. Yet the Americans’ adherence to functioning international 
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agencies is in general so problematical that surely nothing shoy 
be done to discourage them from joining the one organisation i 
which they are ready to work at once. 

There can be no doubt that every argument of moral pnp. 
ciple and political expediency should impel the British Gover. 
ment to cease its hesitations and to give a lead in ratifying the 
IRO’s constitution. America’s participation would then bh, 
secured and the first step taken towards a more constructiye 


probably be a mistake to repeat the Unrra pattern of setting up 
an international operating staff. A more efficient and less costly 
method would be to set up at IRO’s headquarters a smal] bz: 
effective body of policy makers and planners. They would 


executive agencies could be the local national governments and 
the local military authorities, who, under an IRO inspectorate, 
would carry out policies decreed by the IRO and financed from 
its funds. This method is certainly the least cumbrous and 
could be brought most speedily into operation. 

And speed is essential. If the proposed transfer of Unrm’; 
functions to a new refugee organisation is to take place in June, 
the new body should by then have had at least two or three 
months’ existence behind it. The IRO must, therefore, be func- 
tioning by April, or the whole attempt to settle refugees on ao 
international basis will fail. The British Government has in this 

a direct and inescapable responsibility. On its attitude the 
the United States almost certainly turns. A British 
withdrawal will be the signal for a general retreat and then no 
appeals to humanitarian feeling, no evocation of general prin- 
ciple, no restatement of moral purpose will cover the fact that 
Britain could have helped and did in fact abandon the last and 
most wretched and most defenceless victims of the war. 


E 


The Agriculture Bill 


“PT“HE twin pillars upon which the Government’s agri- 

cultural policy rests are stability and efficiency.” Thus 
the White Paper which accompanies the Agriculture Bil!, 
presented just before Parliament rose for Christmas. Part 1 
of the Bill itself constructs the legal framework for providing 
farmers with guaranteed prices and assured markets in per- 
fetuity. It is wholly vague about the devices by which this 
shall be achieved, not saying whether (as at present) the 
Minister of Food shall pay the farmer one price and charge 
the consumer another, debiting the taxpayer with the difference; 
or whether the Minister of Agriculture shall subsidise farmers 
directly and let them sell in the open market; or whether the 
different commodities shall be priced and marketed individually 
by statutory commissions or other bodies; or whether yet other 
devices may be found. The White Paper explicitly remarks 
that 


the price may be a guaranteed fixed price ; a rate of deficiency 

payment related to a standard price; an acreage payment; a 

subsidy ; or a price calculated in accordance with a formula of 

which, for example, the price of feedingstuffs might be the basis. 
It‘ might, in fact, be anything or everything. Powers to 
place quantitative limitations on production, ,should this ever 
prove nécessary, are also taken in general terms, with the 
assurance that due notice would be given at the time prices 
are fixed. 

The demand-for such completely flexible powers may mean 
that the Government proposes to display a corr i 
of imagination in the actual framing of price schemes. Or 
it may merely reflect the present dissensions amongst the Minis- 
tries of Agriculture and Food and other interested. ‘bodies 
about who J:all distribute agricultural produce. In any event, 
silence such as this precludes much comment. The only point 


to make about this part of the Bill is that it makes possible an 
implementation of the oft-repeated promise of stability for food 
producers, which can be extended to all products, including 
horticultural and other crops not yet covered. 

Stability is thus promised. What of its twin pillar, efficiency? 
Parts 2, 3, 4 and 5 of the Bill are as lohg and detailed as Part 1 
is brief and generalised. This is a matter for commendation, 
not complaint. Any Bill or part of a Bill coming from th 
present Government which sets out clearly and in reasonable 
detail what it means to do deserves applause. The only doubt 
in this case.is whether the proposals will really do as much 
as they pretend—whether, in short, the Government will answer 
the powers it seeks with the performance. it promises. 

But before setting out doubts about the Bill’s efficacy, it 1s 
well to point to the several valuable reforms and provisions 
which it incorporates. The Bill displays real statesmanship, 
even though-few clauses are immune from criticism. It pro 
pounds a scheme for smallholdings, under which they will be 
available on favourable financial terms to the farm worker 
anxious to scale the agricultural ladder, which is much wiser 
than the old habit of using them to settle inexperienced towns- 
men. on what Jhas frequently been indifferent soil. It show 
some appreciation of the importance of the co-operative 
ptinciple to the future ofiagriculture, by fostering group buying 
and selling on smallholdings and by permitting (though with 
insufficient enthusiasm) the county committees to go on supply 
ing gang labour and machinery pools. The Bill also st 
up Agricultural Land Tribunals as courts of appeal over most 
disputes between Government and farmer or owner, including 
any question of eviction for inefficiency. In addition to # 
independent legal chairman and two assessors, the tribunal 
will include one representative each of farmers and landowner 
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Their decisions bind even the Minister. It is high time that 
other Ministers followed suit in respecting the commonsense 
pennies that law which is not binding on the Government 
is bad law. 

The Bill also establishes a new code of relations between 
landlord and tenant, which on balance greatly improves in 
clarity and equity the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1923. The 
tenant gains a valuable right to compensation for most 
of long-term capital improvements to which the Minister’s 
consent has been given. He also gets much greater security, 
the landlord having in future no right to issue notice to quit 
except, again, with Ministerial consent. There are many worth- 
while reforms of detail, not all of which explicitly favour the 
tenant. 

This is not the end of the Bill’s inventiveness. In a variety 
of ways the Minister may, himself, become an agricultural 
landlord. Land bought by agreement, or farmed by the state 
during wartime, or taken from owners of proven inefficiency, 
or in need of reclamation or substantial capital outlay, or in 
danger of subdivision into small uneconomic units, may be 
taken into Ministerial possession and handed over for manage- 
ment by an Agricultural Land Commission of five persons, 
created for this purpose. The Commission, in course of time, 
may come to manage a large and heterogeneous estate, but 
it is clearly not designed as a lever for introducing large-scale 
public ownership. The Minister will probably confine his 
purchases to land which is clearly sub-marginal or which is 
being grossly mismanaged or exploited, although his powers 
will range wider. He may, in fact, be too timorous. A public 
land corporation, farming small and scattered scraps of poor 
land along traditional lines, will be chiefly of use for assisting 
rapid production in an emergency. But if it can also lead 
the way in farming efficiency—by investing adequate capital, 
by improving the lay-out of its farms, by demonstrating the 
possibilities of specialised farming—its value as a spur driving 
private enterprise to greater effort could be considerable. To 
do this it would have to acquire a few large areas of reasonably 
good land. Some recognition of the possibilities of state action 
is shown in a clause which gives the Commission powers to 
re-arrange farm layouts in three experimental areas; but it 
has to try to redraw the layouts without acquiring the land— 
a stipulation which will probably lead to slow progress and 
frayed tempers. Sooner than interfering, the Commission 
should itself demonstrate how land can be really well managed. 


x 


These various measures are all valuable ; but they cannot 
be expected to have a very direct or powerful influence on 
the level of farming efficiency. The reformed system of land 
tenure may stimulate capital investment—but only if the typical 
occupier of small means, farming 100 or 150 acres, dares to 
borrow the money to do so. The Land Commission may 
inject new capital and new techniques into agriculture—but 
only if the Minister views its function in a less pedestrian 
way. The Bill’s only direct approach to the problem of effi- 
ciency lies in its perpetuation of wartime powers for super- 
vising and, if necessary, dispossessing any farmer or landowner 
who fails to uphold the principles of good estate management 
or good husbandry. These principles are broadly drawn and 
are sufficiently comprehensive, for instance, to compel landlords 
to provide additional capital equipment where desirable for 
efficiency. But their actual impact on the farming community 
will depend on the way they are administered. 

In practice, it can be taken as more or less certain that the 
supervision of farming efficiency will be very lenient—certainly 
more lenient than in wartime when, for all the outcry and the 
individual acts of injustice, under 1 per cent of agricultural 
land was removed from its farmers’ control. The main reason 
this is that the Minister will ee to exercise most of 
is powers through County Agricultural xecutive Committees, 
4 majority of whose members will be actual participants in 
agriculture. A farmer accused of inefficiency will be tried by 
a body of twelve, containing three farmers, two workers and 
two living in his area, and from its decision he 


appeal to an independent tribunal, also partly repesentative 
of agricultural laneoians, whose decision will be final. The 
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Minister, though he lurks in the background, will be content 
to let a farmer or owner be judged mainly by his peers, 
Though their powefs will become still further extended, 
through their liaison with the National Agricultural Advisory 
Service and through their new-found function to settle some 
issues between landlord and tenant, the County Committees 
will be nothing alarming in the way of stings or goads to the 
farming community. The new security of tenure may even 
make it harder to get rid of an occupier who farms indifferently, 
but not downright badly, than at present. He will not be 
so bad as to be in danger of dispossession; and his landlord 
‘will not find it easy to prove his case to bot the Minister 
and the Agricultural Land Tribunal and thus get the certificate 
of bad husbandry normally needed to dispossess him. 

In short, the Government, for all the wide powers it is 
seeking, has no serious intention of directly enforcing a higher 
general degree of agricultural efficiency. Coercion, or even 
the threat of it, will be confined to the small minority of the 
seriously inefficient—at the widest to the 5 per cent of farmers 
who were placed in the “C” (bad) category by the National 
Farm Survey. The Government are, of course, quite right to 
fight shy of the coercive method. Even were it possible to 
bully and threaten the solid majority of farmers into an 
appreciably increased degree of efficiency with the aid of a 
fleet of inspectors from Whitehall, the idea is wholly alien 
to English notions and is, in fact thoroughly detestable. 

But this does not alter the need to find some means of 
stimulating and raising the efficiency of an industry which, 
under the provisions safeguarding its stability, is to be but- - 
tressed and protected against all forms of competition. The 
powers of supervision and initiative given to the Minister, 
valuable as they are, will not of themselves do the trick. Some 
other method is therefore needed. Since the whip will not 
suffice, it is necessary to search for the reins. And the reins, 
could the Government but realise it, are already in its hands— 
are in fact contained in Part 1 of the Bill, whose price-fixing 
powers are capable of being used to bring forth the right sort 
of products at prices consistent with efficient production. The 
same method will, in fact, suffice to get both stability and 
efficiency, if only it is properly used. 

A skilful use of the price mechanism to direct agriculture 
along the right lines—to guide the character of its output 
and to reduce the level of its costs, so far from beggaring 
the farmers, is in their own best interests. It is capable -of 
freeing them from the fear of restrictionist limitations on their 
output, which the Government has taken power to impose. 
Britain is likely to remain so short of foreign exchange that 
it will have a strong natural bias for utilising home-grown 
rather than imported foodstuffs—so long, that is, as the domestic 
price is within reasonable reach of the world price. This 
essential condition is capable of being met in the case of 
many livestock products and protective foods. An enormous 
saving of foreign exchange could be effected by a reduction 
of the really costly food imports, such as meat, bacon, butter, 
and eggs. Moreover, even without any cut in imports—which 
should always be regarded as.an unpleasant necessity—the home 
market will be willing and anxious to absorb more British 
produce, protective foods ia particular, so long as the price 
to be paid is not too heavy a burden on consumer or taxpayer, 
or both. The great expansion of liquid milk consumption of 
the last few years, and the still unsatisfied demand for milk, 
indicate that British agriculture, if it made the necessary effort 
to reduce costs, could be fully employed merely in making 
up domestic diet deficiencies. 

So long as agriculture is skilfully and firmly guided to serve 
the national interest, its chances of permanent prosperity are 
far brighter than at any time during the last half-century. 
But the guidance is essential, and the only effective and palatable 
method of providing it is the instrumentality of the 
price mechanism. In wielding this instrument with skill 
and firmness than it has so far displayed, the Government . 
will after all be inflicting a very mild scourge on agriculture 
in comparison with the blasts of free competition from which 
it is now safely shielded. Agriculture has been taken in out of 
the cold. To wrap it in cotton-wool is in no one’s interest. 
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How to Cook an Election 


OLITICAL elections can be simply “ held”; they can also 

be “made,” “ rigged” or “ cooked.” It is, perhaps, the 
analogy of cookery which most clearly brings out the difference 
between elections which are properly organised and those which 
lack the hand of the skilled manipulator. It is not enough, 
as many an amateur cook discovers to his cost, to assemble 
the ingredients of a Christmas cake and put them in the 
basin ; the result may well be a shapeless mess or a pile of 
smoking cinders. The skilled cook leaves nothing to chance; 
he means to produce a Christmas cake, he has his plan 
for making it, and he directs and controls the process through- 
out. Similarly, the proper object of a democratic parliamentary 
election is to manifest the support of the sovereign people for 
the Ruling Party, and election cookery is the art of making 
sure of it. In politically backward countries, such as those 
of the Anglo-Saxons, it must be admitted that the art remains 
in a very undeveloped state; it is true that some very good 
cooking recipes have been invented in these countries— 
Professor Brogan has collected some of the best—but the 
factious and undisciplined character of the race and the strange 
willingness of its political leaders to be electorally defeated have 
so far prevented their general adoption. Happily, there is 
now no lack of examples of a superior way of political life; 
notable exploits of election cookery are of such frequent 
occurrence in this post-war world that there is really no excuse 
for the out-of-date confusion and uncertainty of our own 
system and it is to be hoped that some lessons will be duly 
learned from the next cookery exhibition to be featured in the 
world’s news. 

The Anglo-Saxon addiction to unorgamised elections may be 
attributed largely to the traditional love of sport. Undoubtedly, 
there is a certain excitement in not knowing who is going to 
win, and from the gambler’s point of view, competing parties 
in a general election are just as good for betting on as race 
horses or dogs. The election prophets are confounded almost 
as often as the favourite fails to win the Derby, and party 
backers sometimes hold victory lunches, only to hear of catas- 
trophic defeat during the second course. The Government 
of the day does not know for certain whether it is going to be 
returned or not; no Minister can say with confidence that his 
office is his castle, for tomorrow he may be cast out of it 
by the ungrateful populace. In this mutability of political 
fortune the vulgar rabble takes a malicious satisfaction and 
the destiny of an ideology is made the subject for a sweepstake. 

In countries where politics are taken seriously, however, 
such a frivolous attitude cannot but be condemned. How is 
the citizen to have a proper sentiment of reverence for Govern- 
ment authority and an adequate resignation to the sufferings 
which great statesmanship imposes, if he can dismiss a Minister 
overnight? A Minister may, of course, be dismissed and even 
put to death at the will of the Party, but that does not shake 
the power of the State; it only renders it more awesome. What 
is intolerable is that men in high office, and even the Ruling 
Party itself, should be deprived of power and place just because 
the sovereign people has been influenced and misled by the 
enemies of the State. But one cannot in such a case blame 
the people; it is the duty of the rulers to preserve the people 
from contamination and to maintain their own power, which 
is for the people’s good. If politicians are ready to allow 
unregulated elections and to give up power merely because 
the vote goes against them, it shows that they lack confidence 
in themselves or else that they are in politics for unworthy 
and frivolous ends, If a man is not certain that he and his 
party are exclusively right in what they are doing, he is obvious- 
ly not a man of principle, and if he is certain, then how can he 
bear to quit office and have his work interrupted? A high 
and serious view of politics clearly requires that the holders 
of power should go on holding it; to let go would be a betrayal 
of their cause, whatever it is. There is no sense in striving 
to gain power and then pusillanimously giving it up, when 
acquired, without even killing anybody. 


Why then, it may be asked, have elections at all? Woy 
it not be safer to omit consulting the sovereign people? Aft, 
all, history swarms with rulers who never bothered about bey 
elected. But such a line of argument would be mere escapisn 
The days of j are done forever; there is no long, 
either divine right or hereditary right; nobody doubts th, 
the will of the people is rightfully supreme. The probie, 
is to ensure that the people have the right will, and there muy 
be no shrinking from this issue. There must be no dishones 
evasion of it by failing to summon parliaments or by limiting 
the franchise or by restricting parliamentary control over th. 
executive. The whole people must be given the opportunity 
for free decision and it must return a legally sovereign assembly 
composed, at least as to its majority, of members or nomine; 
of the Ruling Party. The power of the people must be in n 
way curtailed, nor should it be suffered to avoid using jt; 
pomete for to be “non-political” is almost as bad as voting 
or the Opposition. In these days it is not enough that subject 
should obey their rulers; they must continually manifest their 
enthusiasm for them. It is not sufficient that they should 
suffer in silence; they must proclaim their joy. To stay a 
home on polling day would be treason; the citizen must voie 
and he must also vote rightly. In the new democracy, the 
Government submits itself unreservedly to the judgment of 
the electorate and a high degree of organisation and ski 
is required to make certain that it cannot be defeated. 


The simplest technique is that of prohibiting Opposition 
parties altogether. In this system the electorate is presented 
with a single list of members of the Ruling Party and some 
non-members nominated) by it ; there is no alternative list. In 
the election campaign, of course, there is no criticism or contr 
diction of the Ruling Party’s propaganda. The voter can be 
induced to turn up at the polls by registering the fact that he 
has voted—with awkward consequences for those absent with- 
out good excuse ; he can, if he likes, vote against the official list 
by striking it out in the secret ballot, but this is in amy case 2 
purely negative gesture. The system is fairly certain to yield 
a Majority vote of over 95 per cent on a poll of more than 99 
per cent of the electorate, and all candidates are safely returned. 
A public holiday, decorations and festivities of various kinds 
can be provided to compensate the electorate for the labour of 
voting without the excitement of a contest. 

This method, nevertheless, is a little too easy. It does net 
call forth the election cook’s highest art. It is cooking a cot- 
tested election which is the real challenge to technique. 10 
allow Opposition parties to put up candidates and carry on a 
election campaign and yet to make sure that the Government 
noi upset—that is the task which reveals the cook’s accomplish- 
ment. The powers of the State have to be used so as to confer 
a weighty electioneering advantage on the Government party 0 
parties, yet without giving ground for the charge that the 
Opposition has been suppressed. The leaders of the Oppost 
tion must be allowed to make speeches, even to broadcast ; their 
parties must be allowed to hold meetings ; they must be per 
mitted a few newspapers under a not too drastic censorship. 

Within these limits, however, the experienced election cook 
can work with decisive effect. His greatest asset is the policc 
force, which is directly controlled by the Ruling Party, and 
especially that branch of it called the Security Police becaus 
its task is to produce security for the Government and insecurity 
for everyone else. As election time draws near, the Patty 
expects that every policeman will do his duty, that he wil 
zealously protect the Government’s supporters and be abseil 
when the campaigners of the Opposition are getting what th’ 
deserve. The Opposition leaders, known internationally by 


name, must not be harmed ; it is against the obscure electio? 
agents and rank-and-file canvassers in hundreds of small tow" 
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and villages that the main effort must be directed. The most 


determined and dangerous of them are best put out of the way 
by arrest and confinement in prison; others, after suitable 
treatment with bludgeon or knuckle-duster, will spend the elec- 
tion campaign days in hospital ; a few deaths will be useful by 
way of warning. The less enthusiastic or less adventurous of 
Opposition supporters will then come to the conclusion that 
discretion is the better part of political valour and will retire 
from the fray. the Opposition will thus be crippled in its 
electioneering, while a great volume of untrammelled propa- 
ganda in favour of the Government is directed on to the 
undecided and capturable part of the electorate. 


The good cook does not, of course, neglect the electoral 
registers. The more dead men are included in them the better, 
for their votes can be cast by good patriots on the day of the 
poll. On the other hand, voters definitely known to be undesir- 
able will find it quite difficult to get themselves inscribed, even 
though they are legally qualified. But there are lim:ts to what 
can be done with electoral registers if public scandal is to be 
avoided. When the day comes, it is not possible to rely for the 
assurance of victory on either the padded register or the superior 
quantity of propaganda in the election campaign. In a secret 
ballot too many voters may still desire to vote against the Ruling 
Party. There is only one sure guarantee against this, and that 
is the psychological effect of police terror in causing the prudent 
voter-—that is, the ordinary voter, who has a job, a home and a 
family, and is neither foolhardy nor fanatical—to doubt whether 
the ballot is really secret. The citizen who is accustomed to 
the idea that any incautious word, even in private conversation, 
may be denounced to the authorities, who knows that spies are 
everywhere and that walls have ears, who has heard in hushed 
whispers what is the fate of those who are taken away in the 
night to the cells of the political police, can never feel safe in 
any act or word hostile to the Government—not even in a 


en NOTES OF 


Two New Bills 


Just before Parliament adjourned for the Christmas recess 
two new Bills were presented, of which the texts will be pub- 
lished early in January. These were the new Bill on the control 
oi land use and the Bill placing the whole of the electricity in- 
dustry under a central authority. When Parliament meets again 
it will thus have five major Bills on its hands—company law, 
transport, agricultural, electricity and land use—all of them de- 
manding specialist knowledge, a high degree of mastery over 
detailed and complicated issues, and a large amount of legislative 
tume. 

The Companies Bill has been introduced first into the House 
of Lords in order to relieve the House of Commons, and is not 
a highly controversial Bill. But it is long and complicated, and 
is bound to take time. The political implications of both the 
transport and electricity Bills are such that each is bound to be 
fought over clause by clause in committee. That there would be 
a battle on these Bills was a foregone conclusion, but the contents 
of both the Agriculture Bill (see p. 1036) and the Bill controlling 
land use are wider than had been expected. It had at first been 
thought that the Government would be content with the well-worn 
but quite sufficiently thorny question of compensation and better- 
ment, but it now appears that they are going to interpret the 
“control of land use” in its widest sense, mene an are 
i the powers and spheres of influence e town planning 
muthorintce This Bill will, therefore, be doubly difficult and 
doubly controversial. ; a 

To direct these five Bills simultaneously will be like driving a 
coach with five unruly steeds, and will require the very pinnacle 
of directing skill, It will also demand a concentration of effort 
on Parliamentary committee work, which 600 members will find 
it desperately difficult to sustain, Will the House be able to 
Provide sufficient specialist knowledge to cover all these Bills 
at once, or even enough of the really competent all-round members 
who can be relied upon to tread the complicated mazes without 
hopelessly losing their way. Surely it would have been wiser to 


have postponed one of these Bills for a few months until one of 
the others was out of the way? 
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secret ballot. He cannot be sure that there really is such a 
thing as a secret ballot. Nor is there. Nobody has yet devised 
a ballot system the secrecy of which cannot be violated with the 
collusion of the polling station officials. The method of giving 
specially marked voting papers to suspected Opposition voters 
or at random, in order to discover how individuals vote, is well 
known and is highly dangerous’ for thosé who secretly commit 
the crime of voting wrong. Where it is not sufficiently well 
known that this can happen, rumour of it can be propagated 
and will be as convincing to those who have lived, if only for a 
short time, in the atmosphere of political police espionage as 
it would be unconvincing to people brought up to take Habeas 
Corpus for granted. 

If, nevertheless, all else fails and electoral defeat impends, 
there is always the last reserve—the art of counting. It is, after 
all, the function of officials to announce the results, and the 
Ruling Party should have seen to it that the right men are in 
the right places. The results must be announced boldly and 
with exact figures—no round numbers, of course. They should 
also be announced quickly. The Opposition may make pro- 
tests and objections ; there may be appeals to the courts— 
though, if the judiciary has been properly purged, that will not 
do any harm either—and long before there can be any rulings 
on hundreds of disputed cases the world will have forgotten 
all about the elections. The important thing is to get the total 
figures out at once, so that the electorate can be told what it 
has done, and foreign correspondents can cable ihe news the 
same day. But it is better, if possible, not to win an election by 
counting; it is far better to win it honestly, by convincing electors 
of the criminality of voting the wrong way. The secret lies in 
concentration on the prudent man and his desire to keep out 
of trouble. His prayer must always be, mutatis mutandis, the 
prayer of the prudent German under Hitler: “O God, make 
me dumb and keep me out of Dachau! ” 


THE WEEK 


Before Vesting Day 


On January 1st the National Coal Board takes over control 
of the nation’s coal mines—the largest transfer of ownership which 
has ever taken place in this country. The real changeover can 
only be gradual, for the Board’s existence has been too short for 
it to have worked out its new system of control fully, and many 
mine managers will continue operations with only the sketchiest 
outline of the new regime for which they will be working. Bux 
for all this the vesting date is a day—black or red-letter according 
to individual interpretation—of great significance. The first major 
experiment in nationalisation will have begun. 

Superficially the National Union of Mineworkers has been 
approaching the day in a spirit of Christmas goodwill, but beneath 
the general goodwill there seems to be little specific willingness to 
make concessions. Mr W. Lawther, the Union’s president, has 
gone so far as to declare that no other miners in the world have 
“ better and brighter prospects,” and that there is no justification 
for a single stoppage of work. Such bonhomie is hardly sur- 
prising when so far the union has won hands down on every 
rubber. The Coal Board has now fixed the date for the introduc- 
tion of the five-day week for May 1, 1947, without even the definite 
quid pro quo of agreement on the employment of Polish men in 
the mines ; negotiations for a review of the industry’s wage struc- 
ture have been set on foot ; and conciliation machinery, to work 
at every level, has been established. No wonder Mr Lawther is 
pleased. 

There is something very paradoxical about this extension of the 
five-day week to the coal and textile industries, where the shortage 
of labour is more acute than in any other of the major industries, 
and under-production more disturbing. In both of these a five- 
day week is now to be introduced, and this must mean loss of 
output and higher costs, yes gutpuy per day increases greatly 
during the shortened we ¢ miners have pressed for the 
shorter week as an integral part of their Charter. It is up to 
them to vindicate their claim. 

The Poles are not yet to benefit from the general atmosphere 
of goodwill. A decision had been hoped for after a meeting with 
Mr Isaacs last week, but the matter will now remain unsettled 


‘the Austin motor works a 
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at least until after a meeting with the Trades Union Congress on 
January 16th. The miners’ leaders are divided on the issue, but 
perhaps the decision of the agricultural and iron and steel workers 
to accept Polish labour may act as a good example and help the 
miners to overcome their opposition. 


* x e 


Threat to Fuel Supplies 


The magnitude of the problem before the Coal Board has 
also had another spctlight thrown upon it by the threat to close 
t Birmingham immediately the 
holidays because of shortage of coal. The closing down the 
plant would affect about 14,000 workers and would 
duction, which had been reaching the rate of 2,000- 
a week, largely for export. : 

It is difficult for the outsider to judge the ts and wrongs of 
this issue, and comment must await the inquiry which the Minister 
ordered on Monday. The firm attaches blame to the Ministry of 
Fuel, and says that Mr Shinwell was warned that works would 
have to close unless additional supplies were forthcoming. They 
have been receiving only about 800 tons of coal a week, and need 
at least another 1,000 toms to maintain their production. Mr 
Shinwell has pointed out that other firms, notably the Nuffield 
Organisation, have been able, by good handling, to adjust their 
fuel supplies to their production. 

The immediate situation will probably be saved by 
emergency supplies, ro tide the firm over the critical period and 
avoid the drastic action But this will nor solve the 
underlying problem, of how to maintain production without suffi- 
ciemt coal, nor does this dramatic appeal for coal and the 
emergency measures to meet it at all mean that Austins has 
necessarily the highest priority for supplies in the area. Similar 
cases are bound to arise e im the near future—indeed 
they have already arisen, particularly in the cotton spinning in- 
dustry, whose difficulties are reported this week. During the recent 
cold spell the domestic consumer has been feeling the pinch— 
particularly by cuts in the electricity supply. The Board is taking 
over at the beginning of the coldest months of the year. It cannot 
be blamed for the immediate difficulties, but it certainly has the 
Governmem’s most difficult child in its hands. 


* * * 


Mr. Bevin’s Survey 


The note of tempered optimism in Mr Bevin’s report to 
the nation on Sunday reflects the fact that at iast an imiernational 
conference has ended in something better than complete deadlock, 
The Foreign Minister listed the achievements—the agreed draft 
treaties for the Satellites, the agenda for the Moscow talks on 
Germany, the establishment of new international agencics, the 
“first step to disarmament” and above all the fact that the 
Great Powers were showing a greater desire for co-operation 
and understanding berween themselves—and for all of these 
claimed a part of the credit for Britain and for his diplomacy. 

Those who expected, after the stormy passages on Yoreign 
policy in recent weeks, a sharper edge to Mr Bevin’s talk were 
disappointed. It is true that it was on the whole defensive in 
tone. In stressing the contribution which Britain had made by 
action and example in bringing about a better international 
atmosphere, Mr. Bevin seemed to be arguing against those 
adversaries who criticise and call for a more vigorous British 
diplomacy. But his tone was not at all aggressive. It was rather 
in the mood of “we really have not done too badly and you 
must really allow Britain a little of the credit.” Art one place 
only did he directly refer to his critics, to “the allegations that 
we are joined too closely in our policy with the United States ; 
that our relations with Soviet Russia are not so close as they 
should be.” ‘Yet even at this point, he indulged in no polemics. 
He merely declared that British policy was not subservient 
and was on the contrary pursuing an independent line. In 
illustration, he quoted the fact that the first drafts of the treaties 
were prepared by the Foreign Office and, with greater point, 
cited Britain’s successful mediation in Indonesia. But he did 
not pursue the point of an independent policy further and con- 
tented himself with the statement that “Great Britain brings 
her mind to bear on every provlem on its merits.” 

This formula however, beloved of every Foreign Office official 
and blood brother to that other principle of “dealing with p 
lems as they arise” is one of the root causes of anxiety in the 
minds of Mr Bevin’s critics. Behind it they see the danger of 
drift and the danger of improvisation. Above all, they see the 
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dence over which Mr Bevin is justly 
x w ® 
The French in Indo-China 


Heavy fighting has now occurred in Indo-China betwen, 
the French garrisons and the armed forces of the Vi Anm. 


Viet Nam has only light guerilla unis. For some months ther i 
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Soon ti masters MeO 
forces in northern I i Certain interim agreements hay 
been concluded between the French and Viet Nam (recognised a; 
a republic to be included within an Indo-China federal unio), 
and the French maintain that they are simply standing by thes 
agreements and resisting violation of them until an overall agree. 
ment on the form of the Indo-China Union and other pending 
questions can be reached. But there have been repeated deadloc; 
in negotiation which have revealed a basic conflict between th: 
aspiration of the Annamese nation for the independence of 
all Annamese lands (including Cochin-China and the pon o 
Saigon) and the French resolve to retain Indo-China in som 
way within the French Union with safeguards for Cambodia and 
Laos against absorption by the more numerous Annamese natioa, 
The Viet Nam extremists have suspected that the French purpose 
‘was to gain time in order to strengthen their military position and 
have finally embarked on the attempt 10 dmive out the French by 
force. There does not seem to be amy reason so far for believing 
that they are strong enough to do so, but the fighting has assumed 
the character of regular warfare and has not only focused the 
attention of the world on the affairs of Indo-China, but has als) 
produced a fresh aggravation of the internal crisis in France. 
In France colonial rule and expansion have been traditionally 
associated with the Right, while the Left has been “ani- 
imperialist.” The Communists have recently been strongly critic] 
of the Government’s policy in Indo-China, and on December 20th 
walked out of the National Defence Committee of the Assembly 
after a tumultuous meeting. The MRP and the Right, on th 
other hand, pressed for a debate in the Assembly, and M. Movie, 
the Minister for Overseas Territories, with difficulty obtained a 
postponement until after his return from the visit to Indo-Chim 
which he was »bout to make. The parties are indeed now aligning 
themselves somewhat on pre-war lines for and against French 
tule overseas. The Communists’, stand is consistent with their 
pr-nciples and with the present international policy of the Sovie! 
Union, but it tends to put them once more on the wrong side oi 
French nationalist sentiment—with which they were reconciled 
by their prominence in the war-time resistance movemem: alts 
June, 1941. The widespread anti-Communist feeling which exists 
in France is bound to be intensified by the apparent Commun 
aim of dissolving the French empire with a consequent economic 
and political weakening of France among the nations. 


x w * 


—And the British in Burma 


A parallel situation confronts the British in Burma, with the 
happy difference that there has been so far no fighting. The 
Burmese nationalists have been impatient at the rate of motion 
towards independence and have naturally been much excited by 
the spectacle of India’s Constituent Assembly, for the Burmes¢ 's 
always jealous of the Indian and, if there is one thing in the world 
which really annoys him, it is the suggestion that India is mort 
advanced and more ripe for independence than Burma. T° 
placate the agitation in Burma the British Government has decided 
to invite “a representative group of Burmans from the Governors 
Executive Council ® to London for discussions, the Governments 
intention being “that the Burmese should attain their s¢ll- 
government by the quickest and most convenient path possible. 
The Prime Minister made a statement on the matter before Parliz- 
ment adjourned for the Christmas recess and was sharply chal 
lenged by Mr Churchill for the “appalling haste ” of the Gover? 


ment’s procedure. Mr i dissociated the 
emphatically 


. Churchill 
Party from the Government’s policy, which ht 
denounced as one of “ scuttle,” and lamented in stronger languagt 
than he has yet used “the steady and remorseless process of dives 
ing ourselves of what has been gained by so many gencratio 
of toil, administration and sacrifice.” 
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It is clear that, as the policy of conceding independence to 
colonial nationalist movements moves towards its final issue, the 
general theoretical agreement of liberal opinion in favour of the 
self-determination of peoples begins to show cracks and the 
wisdom of renunciation is becoming more and more a matter of 
party dispute in Britain, as in France and the Netherlands, In 
Burma, as in several other dependent territories approaching 
independence, the issue is complicated by the question how far a 
single national unit exists. Within the borders of “ Burma ” there 
are non-Burmese peoples—the Chins, Nagas, Kachins, Shans and 
Karens—who were partly under Burmese rule before the British 
annexation and have partly been brought under central control 
in the period of British rule. These peoples, occupying the hill 


® tracts, are less numerous than the Burmese inhabitants of the 


central plain and are generally much less civilised, but they are 
nor without minds of their own and have a strong objection to 
the prospect of Burmese rule in an independent “ Burma.” 
Further, some of these border peoples gave much stronger sup- 
port to the Allied cause in the war against Japan than the Burmese 
themselves, and the contrast is accentuated by the fact that several 
of the present-day Burmese nationalist leaders were previously 
collaborators with the Japanese, such as the former Prime Minister 
U Saw, who was interned in 1941 for secret correspondence with 
Japan and has returned to Burma much embittered by the treat- 
ment he geceived during his internment. Hitherto British policy 
has been to reserve the Shan States and the tribal areas and keep 
them apart from the constitutional development of Burmese 
Burma, but the Burmese nationalists demand a unification of the 
country, and this will inevitably be a crucial issue in the forth- 
coming talks. 


t * * 


New Trend in the German Zones 


The recent trend towatds agreement between the foreign 
ministers of the Great Powers seems to have found an almost 
instantaneous reflection in better co-operation between the 
occupying powers in both Germany and Austria. In Germany, 
an important step towards the re-establishment of economic unity 
seems to have been made by the new arrangements for trade 
between the merged British and American zones and the Russian 
zone. An interim agreement for trade between these zones in 
the first quarter of the coming year has just been signed. It 
will be followed by a conference of the heads of the German 
economic administrations of all three zones at Minden—in the 
British zone—next month. The German negotiators have this 
time been allowed by the occupying Powers more freedom of 
action than ever before. They may, up to a point, widen the 
scope of inter-zonal trade beyond the limits provided for by 
the agreement just signed. This trend is not perhaps altogether 
new, since trade between the British and the Russian zones has 
been considerably intensified in the course of the last four 
months. The British Zone has received supplies of potatoes, 
grain, sugar, brown coal and so on from Eastern Germany in 
exchange for iron, steel and tyres. The limiting factors in this 
trade have been shortages of iron and steel in the British zone 
and of food in Eastern Germany as well as bottlenecks in trans- 
port. But though a greater willingness to co-operate has been 
apparent for some time, the encouragement of more intensive 
trade on a tri-zonal basis is a new and hopeful augury for the 
future. Incidentally, this development raises once again the 
question of French economic policy. Will the French continue 
to hold aloof now that the Russians have agreed to the organisa- 
tion of trade on a tri-zonal basis? 


& a * 


The Plight of Austria 


In Austria, too, a prolonged stalemate in the Control Council 
was overcome recently when the Russians agreed to unimpeded 
export of food—especially of wheat and sugar—from their zone 
into Western Austria. The Austrian Government should now 
be able to pool the resources of the various zones and to dis-~ 
tribute them evenly throughout the country. Yet the plight of 
Austria remains unrelieved ; and it threatens to become much 
Worse in the immediate future, when Unrra aid comes to an 

. Home grown grain has never been sufficient to cover 
more than roughly half of normal Austrian consumption. The 

Ussian agreement to release wheat from their zone can only 

y improve the situation in the Western Zones, while it may 
worsen conditions in the Russian zone ; it cannot alter the overall 
Picture. So far Austrian rations have been slightly lower even 
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than those in Germany, and 80 per cint of the rationed food 
has been coming from Unrra supplies. This gives some 
measure of the catastrophe that may be caused there by the 
demise of Unrra. The British have been the first among the 
occupying Powers to provide for some post-Unrra aid. The 
British contribution takes the form of a grant of £8,500,000 which 
will be available to the Austrian Government for the purchase 
of goods mainly in the sterling area. A credit of £1,500,000 
has, in addition, been granted for the purchase of raw wool from 
this country. 

Important as this first financial provision for post-Unrra 
aid is, it cannot really relieve Austria from its worry about 
daily bread, since grain is one of those commodities that cannot 
for the time being be easily bought in the sterling area. The 
French and the Russians cannot be expected to make decisive 
contributions to the feeding of Austria after Unrra has come to 
an end. On the contrary, their occupation forces, now reduced 
in numbers, continue to live off the land. And so the eyes of 
one more starving people are turning to the United States. It 
is a sad paradox that the United States administration has so far 
made no provisions for an immediate filling of the vacuum 
created by the disappearance of Unrra. It intends to ask Con- 
gress for an appropriation for this purpose, but the size of the 
appropriation and the time at which it will be made available 
to Austria are not yet known. 


* * x 


The Size of the Civil Service 


The size of the Civil Service, both local and central, has 
attracted a lot of attention recently, of which the most formal 
manifestation was the debate last week in the House of Lords. 
With some million persons in local government and 700,000 in 
central government the bureaucratic machine absorbs 8} per cent 
of the working population. This is a formidable proportion, and 
its justification requires constant vigilance. Nevertheless, the 
figures given below, which are taken from Hansard of Decem- 
ber 17th, show how minute a proportion of the whole is 
made up by the highest administrative grade. Only 4,000 men 
and women are expected to form the driving force of the whole 
vast machine. The case for having more rather than less of them 
is very strong. 

Criticisms of the size of the Civil Service fall into three cate- 
gories. The most fundamental criticisms come from those who 
disapprove of the increased intervention of the state in the lives 
of individuals and in the organisation of industry. Between them 





Non-InpustrRiaL Civit SERVANTS—WHOLE TIME: ANALYSED 
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Ast April, 1939 Ist July, 1945 Ast October, 1946 
Staff Group papi eneneubed - 
Men | Women Men | Women Men Women 
} 

i 
Administrative. ......... 2,068 928 3,442 556 
Executive ...... Kis a nino 18,276 12,224 34,324 9,550 
Clerical and sub-clerical . . : 161,772 | 127,921 | 137,073 
TOE ocd non ea 37,415 70 |. 30,259 
Professional, Technical and 10,906 2,409 38,253 2,819 

Scientific. 

Minor and manipulative . | 127,420 77,439 | 124,998 65,885 

Technical ancillary staff. . 24,151 


5,259 | 
13,669 


; 12,883 45,035 7,285 
4,359 744 5,155 731 
33,851 14,075 | 30,850 13,021 
i {———___—__—__-_--—--- 
BO oo cc dene | 279,353 | : 347,092 319,889 | 410,048 267,180 
} { } 

Part-time staff cannot be analysed in this way as similarly detailed figures for part-time 
staff are not held centrally. 

The numbers of the part-time staff were :— 


Inspectorate ............ 
Messengers, porters, etc. . 











Ast April, 1939s... 08 05.00..00.- , 
Mi I a ok ek 0s 96,729 
Ist October, 1946.................. 72,722 





and the Government there is an unbridgeable gap. Secondly, 
there are those who fear a breakdown of the machine from 
overwork, due to the flood of legislation, the colossal burden on 
those at the centre and the successive waves of undigested regula- 
tions which, like rings spreading from a fallen rock beat against 
the outer fringes of the Civil Service. Thirdly, there are those 
who concentrate their criticisms not on the octopus of Govern- 
ment, but on the inefficiency of particular parts. 

So long as the present Government remains in power there can 
be no major check to the doctrine of state intervention, and once 
the new machine is created little alteration could be expected in 
its revolutions, even if a new set of masters arrived at the con- 
trols. Opposition to this movement cannot, either now or later, 
alter its direction ; it can only influence its speed. Opinions differ 
about the second category of criticisms, according to individual 
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or departmental circumstances, on how acute is the crisis of con- 
gestion, but there are signs of exhaustion and the need for more 
careful and maturer thought. An instruction has recently been 
issued to departments to make estimates of how they could re- 
duce staff both by cutting out redundaat work and increasing 
efficiency, and by postponing major schemes. Economies by the 
second method would be the most effective, but it remains to be 
seen if Ministers will have sufficient strength of mind. 

A number of improvements in the working of the machine 
itself have recently been taking place to meet some of the criti- 
cisms in the third category, but a number more are still required, 
to make the machine more flexible, to reduce petty and unneces- 
sary controls, to end the existence of regulations which no one 
has bothered to repeal and to improve the contacts between the 
civil service and the business world. These and a dozen other 
innovations would improve efficiency. 


* x * 


A Deposed Heir 


The controversy over the cession of Sarawak has blown up 
again by the British authorities’ refusal to grant Mr Anthony 
Brooke, nephew of the Rajah, permission to visit Sarawak. 
After his father, Mr Brooke was the heir-apparent to the 
Rajah and he naturally feels sore that by the act of cession 
he has been deprived of his prospects. For many months, there- 
fore, he has been attempting to enlist public sympathy on his 
behalf and has publicly attacked the Colonial Office. 

For its part the Colonial Office does not come out of the affair 
unblemished. In what appears to have been an outbreak of 
annexationist fever, it accepted far too hastily the Rajah’s un- 
solicited offer of cession. It ought to have foreseen some of the 
repercussions that this immediate acceptance, without any attempt 
being made to consult the Sarawak peoples, would provoke. 
Since Great Britain had failed in its obligations as Sarawak’s pro- 
tecting power, any negotiations aimed at reversing the treaty of 
1888 should only have been carried out with the greatest circum- 
spection. After all, a majority of the native members of the 
Council Negri voted against cession. There was an undeniable 
air of precipitancy about the whole of the Colonial Office’s 
proceedings. It doubtless has a sound case with which to answer 
many of Mr Brooke’s charges of unconstitutional behaviour. 
Why, therefore, does it not publish it? 

Yet the cession is now past history, and the balance of reports 
from the colony is that the great mass of the people have accepted 
the change. By his words and deeds Mr Anthony Brooke lays 
himself open to the charge of mischief-making, and it is difficult 
to override the view of the Governor and the Governor-General 
that his presence in Sarawak would be dangerous to law and 
order, which it is the first object of British colonial rule to main- 
tain. It was also surelv dishonest of Colonel Stanley to champion 





In spite of the recent increase of the paper ration, 
The Economist is still very short of paper to meet the con- 
tinuing very high demand for copies, In this con- 
nection, we have long been in a dilemma over the 
** Records and Statistics * section of the paper. In its 
present truncated form, ‘t does not provide the com- 
prehensive service of statistical and other records on 
which The Economis: has prided itself from its very 
earliest days. But to use more paper for statistics would 
mean less paper for other purposes. 

It has therefore been decided that, from the beginning 
of January, 

THE “* RECORDS AND STATISTICS ’’ SECTION 
INCLUDED IN THE ECONOMIST WILL BE REDUCED 
TO A MINIMUM 
and in its place 
A SPECIAL RECORDS AND STATISTICS SUPPLEMENT 
TO THE ECONOMIST WiLL BE SEPARATELY 
PUBLISHED EACH WEEK. 
This Supplement will consist of at least 16 pages per 
week, with an expanded monthly issue. In addition to 
a comprehensive service of British and overseas statistics, 
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his cause in the House of Commons last week in view of the faq 
that the rift between Mr Brooke and the Colonial Office 
when he was Secretary of State. But the whole affair js Mog 
disquieting to those who hold that the Colonial Office should na 
be an arbitrary judge in its own case. It alternates between Vague 
insinuations and indignant, but equally unsubstantiated, protey,, 
tions of its own virtue. If it has a good case, let it come oy 
into the open with it. 





* * x 


More Help for Malta 


The introduction of the Malta (Reconstruction) Bill fulfi 
a pledge given in November, 1942, that if the £10 million then 
granted by the United Kingdom was not enough to meet 
cost of rebuilding and reconstruction, further help would be given 
It has now been revealed that £10 million was a considera 
underestimate of the war damage, and the new Bill provides {g 
an additional £20 million to be granted. Since, moreover, it j 
difficult to lay down a precise line where war damage begins and 
ends, the £20 million may be used in carrying out works ig 
connection with general reconstruction and planning. Eyen iy 
these days of astronomical budgeting, £30 million is not a smal 
sum for the British taxpayer to find ; it amounts, after all, to half 
the annual cost of family allowances. But although four year 
have passed since the siege of Malta was lifted, people in this 
coumry have not forgotten the “extraordinary sufferings” which 
the island had “so gallantly undergone” in keeping open the 
Mediterranean for supplies to the Middie East. 

Tre sum of £30 million, it should be noted, is additional to 
any sums that may be granted to Malta under the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Act. But since Malta is on the verge 
of regaining responsible government—according to a recent staie- 
ment by the Governor, the report of Sir Harold MacMichael is 
under consideration and the Secretary of State hopes that the new 
constitution will be in operation within nine months—there was 
a danger that the island would cease to benefit from the Develop- 
ment and Welfare Fund, payments from which are restricted to 
colonies not possessing responsible government. Fears on this 
score are allayed by a clause in the new Reconstruction Bill, 
which provides that Maka will continue to be eligible for sud 
grants notwithstanding its attainment of responsible government. 

Gratitude alone would make this concession justifiable in the 
case of Malta. It is to be hoped, however, that a wider precedent 
has been set. There is a sound basis for the principle that a 
self-governing colony should be master of its own household. 
But there may well be cases—Cyprus and one or two of the West 
Indian islands are examples—where the grant of responsible 
government may be justifiable, and. even essential, on political 
grounds, although the colony is still backward economically. To 
be cut off from all financial help from the United Kingdom 
almost overnight would be a poor start for a new government 





the Supplement will contain a variety of economic and | 
industrial reports, records of political and public affairs, | 
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attempting to find its own feet. For at least a transitional period, 
help from the Colonial Development and Welfare Fund should 
still be forthcoming. 


* ® 2 


President Truman on China 


Ona December 19th President Truman issued a statement on 
United States policy towards China. He declared that it was 
“a matter of deep regret that China has not yet been able to 
achieve unity by peaceful methods,” and reaffirmed his policy 
statement of a year ago which promised that China would receive 
aid from the United States in proportion to progress in self- 
unification ; this programme was supposed to give the American 
representatives in China a strong instrument of pressure, and 
up to a point it has been effective, but not as much as was hoped. 
The Chinese need for foreign economic assistance has not been 
sO great as to compel political leaders on either side to yield 
what they regard as vital interests of their respective parties ; 
China is indeed in a wretched economic plight, but certain people 
are doing very well, and there is less demand for a restoration of 
normality than in most countries ravaged by the war, because there 
have been no “ normal ” conditions in China for as long as anyone 
can remember. 

Although the Americans have not succeeded in their attempts 
to bring Kuomintang and Communists together for laying the 
foundations of a united Chinese state, they certainly did intervene 
with effect in the measures which enabled the forces of the 
Government—that is, of the Kuomintang—to take over from the 
Japanese the key points in North China and Manchuria. Without 
the American action the Chinese Government would not have 
been able to take over, and it is fairly certain that all China north 
of the Yellow River would have fallen into Communist hands. 
In international law American action was entirely correct, for it 
was in support of a recognised Allied Government (recognised 
also by Russia), and was far more justifiable than the action by 
which Russia used its military power to displace the previously 
recognised Government of Poland. It was nevertheless, in fact, 
an intervention in the internal politics of China and was much 
criticised in the United States, not only by those whose sym- 
pathies were with the Chinese Communists, but by many who 
disliked the idea of such involvement of American power on the 
Asiatic mainland. President Truman revealed in his statement 
that the peak strenzth of American forces in China had been 
113,000, and that “to-day this number is being reduced to less 
than 12,000.” The former figure shows how serious was the 
American effort and purpose and what great importance was 
attached in high American official circles to the take-over from 
Japan in the occupied territories of China. On the basis of 
what has been already accomplished, the “ positive and realistic 
policy,” as President Truman called it is now being continued. 


* * x 


Smuts and Africa 


General Smuts has, on return home, spoken with two voices 
about Uno’s strictures on South Africa’s racial policy. On the 
air, he concentrated upon the “disheartening mistakes” and 
“mass prejudices” which prevented South Africa from exercising 
its right of appeal to the Permanent Court of International Justice. 
Neither by word nor by inflection of voice did he suggest that the 
adverse vote of 32 nations was worth notice and that the attitude 
of the white man to the coloured man was, at least, ripe for review. 
His audience would not have been to blame for deducing that all 
the criticisms in New _— were born of malevolence... Two days 
later, at a reception in Pretoria, he stressed a v differen t aspect 
of the Uno a = i a 

For the time in history bring together im 

the whole of mankind, of pe lt, «age Fm iced oak at 
other third will have to sit.up. . . .If we are.wise and fair we will 
study this aspect and decide whether a man of different colour 
and who lives a European life should not be accorded a position 
higher than the lowest level of his own people. 
Why this difference of emphasis? Is:it because one message was 
spoken to a Union public that includesthe diehards of Natal, and 
the other to enlightened progressives of the Rand? To tell 
sudiences what they want to hear may be good cheer for Christmas, 
but it is bad poiitics. Or was the stress different because two days 
at home suggested to an experienced politician that—at Jeast in the 
Transvaal—South African opinion is on the move. This is a fact. 
On December 6th, that is, three days before the adverse vote was 
cast at Uno, the Rand Daily Mail poimted out that it was 
“prudent” to “enteriain some. doubts. about ideas we have 
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hitherto accepted as axiomatic, ....... The time has come for the 
Union to do a little heart-searching about its native policy.” 
sentiments are important from a paper which; supporting Gener 
Smuts from a radical angle, has raised itself to second place 

the Johannesburg papers. They constitute a proper reaction 5 
world criticism. Their spread is essential if the Unig 
is to act the title that it would like to play as ' 
leader of thought in Africa, which, after all, contains unde 
3,000,000 people of European blood, and nearly 150,000, 
peoples of other races. It is a pity that General Smuts put 
domestic political expediency before honesty. By saying differey 
things to his two audiences he missed a moment. And he hy 
disappointed many listeners outside the Union. 


x ® ® 


“ Co-ordination ” in the Balkans 


A Pan-Slav Congress was held in Belgrade from December 7} 
to 11th. It was formally opened by Marshal Tito, and wa 
attended by prominent political figures from all the Slav countries, 
Among them were the Soviet General Gundorov and the Presiden 
of the Bulgarian Parliament Kolarov, a former Secretary of the 
Comintern. There were also representatives of the Slav emigrans 
of the United States, Canada, Australia and New Zealand 
Speeches emphasised the “progressive” nature of the Slay 
peoples and the need to continue the fight against Fascism under 
the leadership of the USSR. The Pan-Slav movement is one of 
the most important instruments of present-day Soviet propaganda 
Indeed, its curious mixture of racialist and revolutionary slogans 
recalls in some ways the Auslandsdeutsche organisation of Naz 
times, which also was a world movement, by no means confined 
to European countries. 

Meanwhile, in the “Slav” zone, co-operation is taking more 
practical forms. Jugoslavia and Albania have made an economic 
agreement which provides for the abolition of Customs barriers 
between the two countries and the “co-ordination of economic 
plans . . . and of important financial and currency measures.” 
It is emphasised that Jugoslavia is granting “ generous support” 
to Albania in order that Albania “may be raised as speedily 
as possible to a higher economic level.” The suggestion that the 
agreement in any way limits Albania’s economic independen: 
is indignantly rejected. The agreement was signed on Novem- 
ber 27th, but was only announced last week, thus coinciding with 
the British Note on the sinking of the British destroyers. There 
is Obviously the possibility that an economic incorporation d 
Albania within a federal Jugoslav structure is under way. Amon 
the economic plans to be co-ordinated is the comprehensive 
Jugoslav Nationalisation Law passed on December sth by the 
Federal Parliament. This law represents a new departure in 
principle, for hitherto the policy in Jugoslavia has been to 
propriate individual factories on grounds of their owners’ collé- 
boration with the Germans. This practice was, however, # 
extensive that the law makes little change in fact. 


Shorter Notes 


Both the difficulties of the present American policy towards 
the Perén regime and the need for its restatement are emphasi 
by the visit to Washington of the United States Ambassador t0 
Argentina. Although less outspoken and ‘interpreted by an envoy 
much better liked than Mr Braden, this policy remains as essef- 
tially opposed. to the acts and nature of the Argentine Government 
as when the Blue Book was issued by the State Department. It 
is, however, clear that President Perén_pays little heed to American 
susceptibilities ; and his latest step on the path of Argenune 
expansion—the far-reaching trade agreement with Chile—appeals 
to have made a redefinition of American policy essential. 


For some time there has been plenty of speculation about the 
role that the voluntary effort will have ini a socialist state with! 
comprehensive ‘system of social security. There is no sign thi 
in matters of health and welfare at least, its importance will be 
greatly diminished. The annual meeting of the British Empwt 
Cancer Campaign last week reminded the public that funds for 
research into cancer will still be required of it even when the nev 
health service is in being. A few days. previously it was a 
nounced that a new organisation, the British Council for i 
Welfare of Spastics; had toact as a central advisor, 


co-ordinating and consultative body for all activities conce 
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with the welfare of sufferers from cerebral palsy. No matter how 
big the social security um » there will be some who will 
remain outside its protection. The role of the voluntry effort 
will be to find them out and provide shelter until the umbrella 


is opened wider. 
* 


Sir Patrick Abercrombie has emphasised the need for treating 
traffic congestion in a radical way, by segregating houses and 
shops from main roads and building fast new roads for through 
taffic. These ideas should certainly be utilised in the future, but 
any comprehensive overhaul of the present road system would be 
enormously expensive—and, in equity, its cost should be exacted 
from the road user. As far as the next ten years are concerned, 
a mere practical approach is to press on with the staggering of 
working hours and other detailed improvements which are rather 
too contemptuously described as “ palliatives ” by the enthusiasts 
for highway construction. An efficient staggering scheme, for 
instance, can work wonders. 


* 


The Ministry of Defence has now been formally set up, with 
Sir Henry Wilson Smith as Permanent Secretary, Lieutenant- 
General Sir Leslie Hollis as Chief Staff Officer, and Sir Henry 
Tizard as Chairman of the Defence Research Policy Committee. 
These appointments are no less good for being generally expected. 
It is much less satisfactory that Sir Henry Wilson Smith will 
also act as Head of the Joint War Production Staff, the body whose 
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responsibility it will be to see that military and industrial pre- 
paredness go hand in hand. The man in charge of the JWPS 


needs to be a full-time specialist fully as much. as the chief 
scientist, and he will never be more needed than in the months 
immediately ahead, when patterns will be set for years to come. 
It is to be hoped that “the time being” during which the Per- 
manent Secretary fulfils these functions will be a very short 
time indeed. 

* 


Before Parliament adjourned, Mr Bevan laid before it an order 
defining the areas of the regional hospital boards. For the most 
part the provisional proposals have been retained, but a number 
of modifications have been made in the light of the criticisms 
received from the bodies interested. It has not been possible, for 
political reasons, to meet the wish expressed by Liverpool’s repre- 
sentatives that North Wales should be in the Liverpool region 
instead of the Cardiff region ; in fact, the Liverpool region has 
been further shorn by the transfer of Wigan and Crewe to Man- 
chester. But the Ministry of Health has stated that the needs of 
the Liverpool region have been kept in mind and that “they can 
best be met by administrative arrangements,” which will include 
representation for Liverpool on the Welsh Regional Board. It 
appears, therefore, that although North Wales will in theory be 
outside the Liverpool region, the Liverpool Board will have to 
plan as though it were included in it. Even regionalism, it seems, 
is not a complete solution to the old problem of how efficiency 
can be reconciled with local loyalties. 


SURVEY 





The Customer is Right Again 


(From a Correspondent in New York) 


HE American buying spree seems to be over. Like other 
sprees, it has a left a headache and one that, contrary to 
custom, is being felt before New Year’s Day. In November the 
political customer made it evident that he had had enough. Now 
in December the news from the economic customer is the same. 
Billy Rose’s syndicated column, appearing in some 100 dailies 
across the country, recently rejoiced: “It looks like Joe Customer 
is again going to be the most popular kid in his class. The 
Department of Commerce predicts the end of almost all shortages 
by spring. And I am glad! After five years of being pushed 
around, snarled at and pick-pocketed, %’s going to be nice to be 
catered to again. If the Department of Commerce is right, the 
fellow. who sells things had better get smart.” 

The stores are trying. Mark-down sales, which normally never 
start before January 1st, have been widely advertised all through 
November. Such gift items as furs have been offered at reduc- 
tions up to §0 per cent, but even this concession has apparently 
failed to move the large stocks in retail stores. (And it has irri- 
tated customers who had just bought in normal season at top 
prices.) Small stores are offering their stocks at cost, absorbing 
their overhead and thinking themselves lucky to get back the 
investment made in the merchandise six months ago. 

Part of this unloading is probably due to “ tie-in” sales exacted 
by wholesalers last spring when the goods now displayed in retail 
outlets were p . Then many goods were scarce ; buyers 
were told that if they wanted rayon dresses they must also buy a 
certain quantity of wool ones—twelve wool to five rayon in some 
cases. “But central heating in homes and offices limits the Ameri- 
can demand for wool clothes. 

Federal Reserve figures put present dollar volume of depart- 
ment store sales about 25 per cent ahead of last year. That means 
No increase in unit sales, for prices in clothing and home furnish- 
ings have increased just about 25 per cent in the same period. 
Why? Some observers suggest that increased food prices, and 


fear of increased rent ceilings, are factors. Others recall the rapid 
readjustment of meat prices that followed housewife resistance, 
and think this demonstration of cause and effect may have given 
consumers some further ideas. But the main cause of the con- 
sumer’s current discrimination is generally agreed to be dissatis- 


3 
faction with quality ; the stores are filled with novelties when what 
is wanted—and being waited for—are decently made, simply 
designed staples. 

So retail store buyers are now hesitating with poised pencil over 
spring orders. What does a buyer do who has been sent to New 
York with instructions to “keep her figures up” but finds coats 
and suits offered at $70 wholesale (which means about $120 
retail) that seem only a fair $39.75 value? The volume booked 
for spring styles has been so small that in many cases additional 
items have been hurriedly designed and added to wholesale lines 
in an effort to tempt further orders. 

_ William H. Howard, executive vice-president in charge of pub- 
licity and advertising at R. H. Macy and Company, New York’s 
largest department store, has served notice on the nation’s leading 
manufacturers that retailers are growing “increasingly dissatis- 
fied” with the merchandise they are receiving. He told a special 
meeting of the Association of National Advertisers that the 
“turning point” has come in post-war producer-retailer relation- 
ships ; complaints from customers are increasing faster than sales 
rates, and retailers are correspondingly uneasy about the price 
situation. For five years, he said, business has been done in a 
fashion almost diametrically opposed to previous practices. His 
advice was to “ unlearn most of what we picked up ” during that 
period. “I think that by doing that we can establish and main- 
tain the production and purchasing level that obtained before.” 

A Southern California store summarises the situation: “ Buyers 
and cusomers are veering away from luxury and gadgets; they 
expect and will pay for only a good investment.” Accordingly, 
advertising copy is exchanging the “ glamour approach” for the 
“reason why” angle. Associated Business Papers, in a pamphlet 
to prospective advertisers, warns that in 1947 buying will be off 
the “ take anything ” standard at the same time that all the things 
business must buy have gone up in price. What $1 paid for in. 
1940 now costs about $1.59. Customers’ services are coming back 
—deliveries, wrapping and gift wrapping, telephone and mail 
order service, consultants, and such devices as fashion shows, 
home exhibits, bridge classes, beauty lectures, book reviews. 
Who knows, 1947 may even see revival of that classic of American 
retailing: “ The customer is always right! ” 
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American Notes 
Stassen is Willing 


How glittering a prize the once-tarnished Republican nomina- 
tion for President has become is clear from this week’s rash of 
statements—and significant silences—from potential contenders. 

Mr Stassen has rushed in where, if not angels, at least his more 
experienced competitors, fear to tread. In the same week that 
Senators Vandenberg and Taft announced that they were not 
candidates for the Repubican nomination in 1948, the young 
Minnesotan has opened an office in Washington with the frank 
purpose of advancing his cause. Orthodoxy has been thrown out 
of the window. Eighteen months before other potential Presi- 
dents usually climb off the fence (if then) Mr Stassen is making 
eeeene pronouncements on the most explosive issues of 
the day. 

The “ true liberalism ” which he professes makes no glib appeal 
to the left wing. While Mr Stassen will throw his influence against 
drastic restrictions on the right of labour, he has denounced the 
Nathan report to the CIO (which argues that higher industrial 
profits provide ample room for immediate 25 per cent wage in- 
creases) as “the most fallacious economic report ever given wide 
circulation.” Instead he advances the unpalatable doctrine that 
any substantial wage increase in the next six months would be 
damaging to labour’s true interests. What he advocates is a 
bigger slice of the cake for those mute, forgotten victims of 
inflation, the white-collar worker, particularly the teachers, and 
the consumer, through higher production and buyers’, rather 
than producers’, strikes. How many votes these hitherto un- 
organised groups can produce is unknown, but their cause is a 
good one, and if Mr Stassen can provide leadership for the pro- 
gressive Republicans in the new Congress, it will be a healthy 
check to the ascendancy of the Old Guard. 

In many ways Mr Stassen inherits much of the Willkie tradi- 
tion. He has shouldered the task of liberalising the Republican 
Party, in which Willkie was frustrated. Evidently he has much 
of Willkie’s political daring. His well-wishers will hope that he 
may not imitate Willkie’s blunders. A candidate out in front too 
early runs the risk of crystallising opposition from all quarters, 
and Mr Stassen has powerful competitors. There is more than 
just a becoming modesty in the bashfulness of other contenders. 

The need for paying reluctant tribute to Mr Roosevelt by 
choosing a Liberal candidate is over—at least until the next 
depression, and the Conservatives may be lucky enough to escape 
the deluge in the next two years. They believe that with Mr 
Truman in the White House, any Republican can win. And even 
should there be a reaction against the Taft leadership, it may be 
difficult to persuade the party that Mr Stassen would make a more 
effective candidate than Governor Dewey, who has just demon- 
strated his prowess in New York. That state, with its great 
delegation to the Electoral College, has been a mine of Presidents. 
Minnesota, with its meagre population, has never sent one of its 
sons to the White House. Mr Stassen has a hard row to hoe. 


* x * 


Report from CEA 


The first report issued by President Truman’s Council of 
Economic Advisers is generally a reassuring document—at least 
for those who do not wish to carry the task of analysis and pre- 
diction very far ahead. The United States, it declares, now has 
resources of plant, labour, and technological skill beyond any- 
thing known in the past, along with “funds more than adequate 
for the full use of physical resources.” Other assets listed are: 
“postponed consumer demand, enterpriser ambitions, and pur- 
chasing power which holds the potential of some years of great 
activity.” 

For 1947 the Council rejects the possibility of a “serious 
economic depression,” a conclusion reached mainly, it would 
appear, on the weight of advice tendered by business officials and 
“ professional economists.” But .. . “foresight and intelligence 
must be exercised by all segments of the economy . . . impedi- 
ments to prosperity in the near future are of the sort that must 
be worked out without benefit of direct government intervention.” 
And after 1947, “ basic conditions suggest that it will be easy to 
have some years of high production, employment, and purchasing 
power without the display of extraordinary economic statesman- 
ship by leaders of industry, labour, farming and finance.” 

In more general terms, the Council proceeds with an air of 
blessed impartiality wholly in accord with the final version of 
the Full Employment Act. The future should bring “no Spartan 
doctrine of laisser faire” and no “Roman doctrine of an external 
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remedy.” The report shies away from such phrases as “ 
priming ” end “ compensatory spending "g as completely as dy 
the 79th Congress, and concludes with a brief note on the function 
of government as a “ stimulative and guiding element.” 

The Council was authorised by the Employment Act of 1946: 
its chairman is Mr Edwin Nourse, formerly Vice-President of the 
Brookings Institution. The report now published will be supple. 
mented by “ specific conclusions and recommendations ” for 
President, and these will form the foundation of a separate Tepor 
to Congress next month, when Mr Truman will revert to norm 
procedure and submit separate Messages on the State of the Up; 
and Budgetary affairs. It is clear, however, that the Presiden, 
proposals for 1947 will not be coloured by 1946 anxieties oo, 
cerning deflationary pressure. The Council is probably well jysj. 
fied in its assumption that underlying economic forces will give 
it time for a more detailed assessment of the longer-term position 
without the need for earlier treatment bold enough to upser the 
bipartisan co-operation upon which Mr Truman now bases sud 
high hopes. During that period the Council must solve the prob. 
lem of co-ordination not only with Congress, but with othe; 
Federal agencies, unless, indeed, it is to serve merely as yet 
another agency in the preparation of data not infrequently con. 
flicting, and rather nore frequently ignored. 


w * e 


Construction Now 


October’s drastic process of decontrol brought the Emergency 
Housing Programme into immediate jeopardy, and little surpris 
was caused by the recent decision to abandon price “ceilings” 
on new homes, to abolish material priorities, and to permit a 
greater flow of materials for non-residential construction. The 
building industry gave its wholehearted assent to rejection of 
the Wyatt programme, and the Commerce Department has fore- 
cast @ §0 per cent rise in commercial building, with construction 
totals reaching $1o billion for 1946 and $15 billion for 1947. On 
the other nand, veterans’ organisations have roundly condemned 
the moves as “a non-veteran and non-housing programme,” and 
it seems as though the new Congress may be forced, against its 
will, to consider a more energetic Federal policy for rental homes. 
Such a move would have the influential support of Senator Tatt, 
by means of a revival of the Wagner-Taft-Ellender Housing Bill, 
though he is opposed by leading Republicans on this issue. 

Construction prospects are discussed! at some length in the 
Department of Commerce’s November Survey, where it is noted 
that the correlation between rising costs and declining construc- 
tional activity is by no means so close as some observers allege: 
“the importance of other factors in the situation is so great that, 
for a considerable period, their weight may over-balance the 
effect of high relative prices and costs of building.” 

This argument, of course, applies to overall activity, and no 
to the Veterans’ programme. Some 40 per cent of Americaa 
families receive incomes of less than $50 weekly, and their effective 
limits for new home costs range between $6,000 and $8,000. 
Demand for high-cost and high-quality homes, too, is not large 
enough to support <he constructional industry at a high level o 
activity. 

On the other hand, demand for rental, multi-family, units is 
normally conditioned far more by the general level of activity 
and incomes—and by the medium-term prospect—than by abse- 
lute costs. Individuals are far more willing to mortgage fututt 
income when “they undertake no long-term legal contract and 
jeopardise no equity.” Moreover, efficiency in operation af 
large-scale purchasing and bargaining power bring relief from the 
pressure of costs. And recently, at least, several life insurance 
companies had convinced themselves that relative building costs 
were not out of line for this type of construction. Moreovtt. 
the volume of potential industrial construction is very large, and 
business cash assets more than adequate to support the generdl 
need. Beyond this a large yolume of public construction w! 
probably not near completion for many years. 

The survey does not invalidate earlier suggestions that, in the 
longer run, constructional activity at the volume needed to SUP 
port the maintenance of domestic businéss stability demands + 
continuing Federal supervision. But its assessment of potent? 
demand is soundly hased on the low volume of building betwee 
the wars coupled with the effects of industrial migration, popu 
tion increases, and “family formation.” ‘The National Hous 
Agency has reported the net “ urgent ” demand for new residential 
units at $00,000 after completion of the Veteran? programme ¢ 


2.7 million—still only fractionally complete. Irs estimate 
equally urgent veteran needs at 1.§ million units is a mea" 
of the political pressure thar should reach Congress very s 
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Plums for Republicans 


While Mr Truman works over the four reports that he will 
Jaunch on an untried Congressional sea a fortnight hence, the Re- 
publicans are occupied with the new and delightful burden of dis- 
tributing Committee plums among their members. The task this 
year is complicated by the Reorganisation Act, which has cut the 
number of committees—and hence of chairmanships—by approxi- 
mately half. There is a tense, and somewhat acrimonious, struggle 
going on for these seats of the mighty, though it is less painful for 
the Republicans than it would have been for the Democrats, 
with their vested interests in certain committee posts. 

Part of the trouble arises because of the seniority convention, 
which defied all the efforts of Senator LaFolletie and Congressman 
Monroney to root it out. The Democrats made a clean sweep of 
the West fourteen years ago, with the result that most of the senior 
Republican Senators come from the East and eastern Middle 
West ; and their foremost members, like Senator Taft, Senator 
Vandenberg, and Senator White, are to have not only the pick of 
the plums, but perhaps two each. This division of the spoils has 
little to recommend it to new and old Republicans from the West, 
who make up more than half the Republican strength in the 
Senate. They will have an additional grievance in the authority 
it will give to the conservative wing of the party. In the old days 
of Republican supremacy, many of the committee posts went to 
the Westerners—the “Sons of the Wild Jackass” as they were 
known to their more respectable brethren. To some degree, the 
Republican West represents in the party the influence exercised 
in the Democratic party by the voters of the big northern and 
western cities. If some compromise with seniority is not arranged, 
President Truman may find allies even among these aggrieved 
Republican hosts. 

But there is small consolation for the Democrats in Republican 
organisation. The Republicans are expected to demand a majority 
of three on fqur key Senate committees: Labour, Rules, Public 
Lands and the -all-important Appropriations although their 
strength in the Senate, relatively to the Democrats, is closer to a 
7-to-6 ratio. 
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Shurter Notes 


The Supreme Court has agreed to take jurisdiction in the con- 
viction of the United Mineworkers, and Mr John L. Lewis, for 
contempt of court. Hearings will begin on January 14th, and 
will by-pass the normal course of action through the Federal 
Appellate Court. Until the Court reaches its decision, it is un- 
likely that union officials will join in discussions with the mine 
operators for a new contract. Apart from fines of $10,000 im- 
posed on Mr Lewis and $3.5 million on UMW, wage losses 
are estimated at $60 million, and coal output over the strike 
period fell by 25 million tons. 


* 


With rent ceilings loosened, and with more priority regulations 
abandoned, the catch-all agency for remaining Federal controls 
has lost the suggested title of Office of Rents and Priorities (ORP) 
and becomes Office of Temporary -Controls (OTC). To this 
agency go the fragile powers retained by the Office of War 
Mobilisation and Reconversion, Office of Economic Stabilisation, 
Office of Price Administration, and Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration. Under the Price Control Act, alleged offences against 
regulations are still subject to civil actiqns in the courts. 


* 


The Administration is planning to mobilise public support for 
the International Trade Organisation, which is not expected to 
come before Congress for final approval until the 1948 session. 
The New Year, however, will bring opposition to direct tariff 
changes. For the Administration, an opening bid was made 
recently by Mr William Martin, chairman of the Export-Import 
Bank, who declared that he favoured tariff changes while produc- 
tion was still at peak levels, and while prices retained the flexi- 
bility of the immediate post-war period. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





In the Baltic Republics 


(By a Correspondent) 


EW nations have suffered more severely during the 1940’s than 

the three Baltic republics. In June, 1940, Estonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania were invaded by the Red Army. At the dictation of 
the Moscow Commissioners, MM. Zhdanov, Vyshinsky and 
Dekanosov, the national leaders were killed or deported, the 
republics ‘were incorporated—after a mock election—into the 
Soviet Union, and their agriculture, industry, commerce and 
education were put under Communist control. In the summer 
of 1941 the Baltic republics were invaded by the Wehrmacht. 
The following three years of German occupation were tolerable 
only by comparison with the previous year of Russian occupa- 
tion. The republics were under German military government, 
their cultural and economic life was under Nazi control, and the 
toll of deportation went on—slower at first than under the 
Russians, but faster in 1944 when hundreds of thousands of Baltic 
workers were rounded up for forced labour in the Reich. In the 
autumn of 1944 the Baltic republics were invaded by the Red 
Army again. For some months they were a battlefield, devasta- 
tion being particularly heavy in the south, where hundreds of 
Lithuanian villages were destroyed by the retreating Germans. 
There was a mass emigration of Balts before the advancing 
Russians ; some 30,000 succeeded in escaping overseas to Sweden ; 
another 300,000 took the road to Germany, hoping to find security 
in the British or American zones. c 

What has happened during the last two years 1s not easy to 
discover. Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania have been curtained 


from the outside world more effectively than any other parts o! 
Europe. No foreign correspondents work there; no foreign 
representatives are admitted ; there have been no Unrra missions. 
Few Balts have succeeded in escaping from this second Russian 
occupation. Few letters sent from the West are ever answered. 
Practically the only source of information is the Soviet press and 
radio. This gives a clear but by no means a complete picture. 

The work of Communising the Baltic republics has gone on 
apace. But it has not been easy. The political attitude of the 
Estonians, Latvians and Lithuanians is democratic in the Western 
sense. The economic attitude is based on peasant proprietor- 
ship; they are nations of small owner-farmers, linking their 
economy through co-operative societies on the Scandinavian 
model. Their standard of education and of living was very high. 
The only way of bringing them under Communism is by force in 
the short run and possibly by indoctrination in the long run. 

The Russians have not been sparing of force. Most of the 
Baltic recruits were conscripted into the Red Army and are not 
yet demobilised. Many thousands of civilians were issued with 
green passports as “ ugar rey persons” and then deported 
to the intetior of the Soviet Union, most of them apparently id 
Arctic and Siberian regions. Thousands holding more respect- 
able passports have been sent to “ voluntary ” labour in the East. 
Their numbers cannot be ascertained, but the Soviet radio 
declared that 83,000 Lithuanians alone departed in this way in 
the early months of 1945. At the general elections of February, 
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1946, no candidates stood except those nominated by Communist- 
controlled bodies, and the franchise was extended to Russian 
soldiers, officials and NKVD agents who happened to be in the 
constituencies. -Almost all industry and land has been 
“ nationalised.” Only a few small tradesmen and farmers have 
been left as owners, and they are being fast squeezed out of 
existence by discriminatory taxation. No non-Communists are 
allowed in administrative positions. 

Indoctrination in the Communist creed has been rapid but not 
thorough. There is a shortage of teachers; the Soviet wireless 
and newspapers are constantly complaining of the lack of Marxist 
instruction for school children. At the universities there has 
been more progress. Courses in Communist doctrine are com- 
pulsory for all students, and a chair of Marxism-Leninism has 
been established in each university. The wider spread of pro- 
paganda has been handicapped by material difficulties. There 
are few wireless receiving sets, and daily newspapers cannot 
spread outside the towns of their issue because the transport 
system is not repaired. But it is hoped that before long the full 
weight of radio and press propaganda will be able to make itself 
felt. Meanwhile, of course, no non-Communist propaganda or 
instruction may be given. In Lutheran Estonia and Latvia and 
in Catholic Lithuania pastors and priests are banned from the 
schools. Seminaries and Sunday schools are closed. The 
churches are open, but for the administration of the sacraments 
rather than for sermons. 


Increased Russification 


All this differs in no way from the Russian policy during the 
1940-41 period of occupation. What is different in this second 
occupation is the policy of Russification. The Russ:an language is 
now used in all official transactions, although only a very small 
proportion of Estonians, Latvians and Lithuanians can read or 
write Russian. Candidates for matriculation must now remedy 
this deficiency by passing an examination in the language. There 
is a new influx of Russian settlers into the Baltic republics. Over 
20,000 have already been settled in Kaunas, over 40,000 in Vilna ; 
Tallinn, a city of 140,000 in 1939, is declared by Moscow to be 
planned for a population of 500,000 ; the increase can be made 
up only by an influx from the interior of the Soviet Union. If 
the present rate of deporting Balts and of importing Russians is 
maintained for a few more years the national characteristics of 
Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania will disappear. This probably is 
what Moscow intends. 

The economic policy of the Soviet Government is harder .to 
understand. Moscow is depleting the Baltic republics of indus- 
trial equipment and of agricultural stock. Horses and the 
healthier herds of cattle have been taken from the Baltic farms 
and transported to the interior. Factories-destroyed during the 
war have in most cases not been‘ rebuilt, although a few textile 
and leather plants have been reconstructed, and there are plans 
for extending the shale oil industry of northern Estonia. The 
standard of living in all three republics is appallingly, low. . Of 
the rationed goods, only rye bread is regularly available. The 
average wage is about 300 roubles a month, which is about the 
cost of a couple of kilograms of butter. The housing shortage is 
so acute that few private citizens have rooms of their own—in 
Tallinn the maximum room-space allowed is six square metres 
per person. There is no clothing or footwear in the shops. The 
people live by barter—my old pair of shoes for your farm butter. 
Even in Estonia, the best fed of the Baltic States, where before 
the war the standard of living was comparable with that of Fin- 
land, the fear of starvation is never far away. 

In all this fear there is no hope. No evidence exists to show 
that any but a handful of the Baltic people imagine that life can 
get any better for them while they are part of the Soviet Union. 
Of the refugees and displaced persons now in Sweden and the 
western zones of Germany and Austria—most of them farmers 
and fishermen and their families—not one in a hundred will 
consent to go back to the homeland under Russian rule. The 
Western Powers have urged them to return, but will not force 
them. Britain and the United States have never recognised the 
Soviet incorporation of Estonia, of Latvia or of Lithuania. 
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The New Zealand Election 


[FROM OUR NEW ZEALAND CORRESPONDENT] 


AFTER ten days of mild uncertainty, the official scrutiny and 
recount of votes in the 1946 elections showed the Labour Gover. 
ment with the narrow majority of 42 seats to 38 won by the 
National Party. On the dissolution of the last Parliament ty 
National Party held 35 seats and the Labour Party 44, with on 
Independent who voted consistently with Labour. Thus th 
slow swing away from Labour manifest since 1938 has bee 
continued. The preliminary count gave Labour 43 seats and th 
National Party 37, but the majority in 11 seats was so narroy 
that the results were uncertain in view of the relatively large 
number of uncounted ibsentee votes. Only in one case, hoy. 
ever, was the preliminary result reversed. Labour carried by 
large majorities all four Maori seats for which voting took place 
a day before the General Election. The Labour victory in thes 
electorates was undoubtedly due in part to the appeal of the 
benefits of Social Security to Maoris ; but also partly to th 
belief that Maori aspirations may receive fuller scope under a 
Labour Government, and to the careful attention paid by the 
Prime Minister in appealing to Maori electors. The 76 European 
electorates are evenly divided between the two parties, and the 
total vote of each shows a majority of about 30,000 in favour of 
Labour, of which ayout 11,000 came from the Maori votes. 
Public response to electioneering was initially lethargic in many 
parts of the Dominion. However, the interest, warmed up and 
attendances improved as the campaign proceeded. Nor was there 
any lack of strong feeling among adherents of the two parties. 
Especially does this apply to followers of the National Party who 
resent even the limited number of controls still in operation, 
feel that their real incomes have been lowered, are irked by the 
treatment under Social Security of superannuitants and those 
with small incomes from past savings, and are irritated by the 
supposed influence of the large trade unions over the Government 
Any forecast of the results was difficult. The long tenure of 
the present Government made it probable that they would los 
some former supporters. However, the size and the composition 
of the “ floating” vote on which the election would depend was 
not easy to discern. No prominent candidates came forward as 
independents, and:the nine Independent and Communist candi- 
dates ‘who stood in European electorates gained almost negligible 
support. One danger to the Labour Party lay in the malcontents 
within its ranks who resent the limited influence of local party 
branches and believe that defeat might lead to an invigorating 
reconstruction within the party. However, such inertia was 
probably minimised by an alarm note sounded by the Prime 
Minister in the vety early stages of the campaign. Perhaps asa 
result of this, the Democfatic Labour Party, which won many 
votes but no seats at the last election, decided to offer no candidates 
this time, though they have since announced their intention ic 
contest future suitable by-elections. In no fewer than 69 of the 
European electorates the contest was a straight one between the 
two parties. The second factor which made the outcome difficult 
to foresee was the abolition in 1945 of the “Country Quota. 
This change was expected to benefit Labour, and the general 


surmise is that on the old lay-out of electorates the National Party 
would have won. 


“Ultimate Socialism ” 


The National Party fought the campaign on the general ground 
of “ private ownership, freedom, competition and independence” 
as against “Ultimate Socialism” and the regimentation and 
inertia that they contended would come with it. Confirmation o 
this was found in the Government proposal to nationalise coal- 
mining, and in the power secured under the second Finance Bill to 
take part in the formation in New Zealand of a subsidiary com- 
pany of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. The Labour Party 
denied only the intention of taking any rapid or sweeping steps 
to socialisation. “We will follow the road to the same degree 
and at the same pace as for the last 11 years and with the same 
results,” said the Minister of Finance, Mr Nash. As experience 
in the case of the nationalisation of the Bank of New Zealand 
showed, however, the leaders may be influenced by the need 1 
retain the lead in annual Labour Party Conferences, and so m4) 
modify policy somewhat under pressure. The Labour Party 
fought the campaign on the basis of its past achievements and © 
the steady extension of its past policy. The National Party W 
faced with the problem of ing its adherents, while als 
attracting unattached voters. It put out a very detailed pie 
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gramme and yet was witted with having no ,olicy. This was 
because it had to accept most recent ..angés an¢ could offer few 
inducements not paralleled by its rivals; ‘‘he difference 
between the two parties lay in two different mz‘hods of pursuing 
much the same objectives. The contrasts and the resemblances 
between the programmes illustrate the difference between the 
party objectives and also the extent of common ground. 


The Rival Prograinmes 


Both parties professed the intention of reducing dicect and in- 
direct taxation as soon as and as far as possible. Both proclaimed 
the intention of giving increased assistance to prospective farmers, 
servicemen or others. The Labour Party announced a change in 
its guaranteed price policy for dairy products—the price was to be 
fixed by an i tribunal, and marketing to be controlled 
by a Dairy Products Marketing Authority, each composed of two 
cepresentatives of the industry and two representatives of the 
Government, with an independent chairman appointed by the 
Government but acceptable to the industry. The National Party 
proposed a similar tribunal which, however, should fix both a 
minimum and a maximum price, and proposed to go further in 
giving control of marketing to producers. Both stressed the 
importance of Full Employment and manufacturing expansion in 
due balance with primary industries. The National Party pro- 
posed to set up a “non-political” Board of Trade to decide 
what goods could be economically produced in New Zealand 
under the test of reasonable profits for producing high quality 
goods and paying satisfactory wages within the shelter provided 
by the present tariff, the present exchange rate, and freight and 
other charges. The Labour Party stressed its policy of 
repaying overseas debts, the National Party a policy of holding 
or building up reserves of foreign exchange and reserves from 
budgetary surpluses in prosperous years to provide against possible 
unfavourable movements in export prices. In the field of indus- 
trial relations the Labour Party stressed an early overhaul of 
Workers’ Compensation legislation, an overhaul of the Depart- 
ments of Labour and of Health. The National Party proposed 
to abolish compulsory union levies for political purposes and 
compulsory deduction of union fees from wages, but were cautious 
in proposing to leave the question of compulsory unionism to be 
settled bv a secret ballot of each union. A re-organised Depart- 
ment of Labour would play an increased part in industrial media- 


1049 
ion and would give skilled. assistance in the setting up of profit- 
ing and incentive bonus schemes. In regard ro Housing ihe 
Pacty stressed its presemt “ Five Years’ Plan” to construct 
60,000 houses in five years, apptoximately half of them stats 
rental houses and to train nearly 9,000 craftsmen. The National 


Hi 


tenancy. They proposed to give additional assistance to those 
building | houses for themselves, and to encourage joint 
ownership of homes by husband and wife so as to lessen the 
burden of death duties. In regard to Social Security the Labour 
Party, besides offering further extensions in ante-natal and other 
services, stressed the intention of building and supporting clinics 
and specialist poly-clinics. They would like to see an end of a 
present common practice under which a patient pays a doctor a fee 
of ros. 6d. or more, and then collects a refund of 7s. 6d. from: the 
Department. The National Party proposed to accept this refund 
system and to speed up payments, while also liberalising the pay- 
ment for specialist services. In the monetary field the National 
Party proposed to set up a permanent credit and currency com- 
mission and to re-introduce private shareholding in the Bank of 
New Zealand. The leader of the National Party also expressed 
hostility to New Zealand joining the International Monetary Fund 
—a matter upon which the Labour Party caucus cannot agree. 


Despite the elaborate programmes, however, most electors pro- 
bably had their minds already made up. The ruling themes in 
wayside discussions seemed to be the spectre of past depression on 
the one side, and present shortages and restrictions and criticisms 
of the Government on the other. In effect the Labour Party -is 
in power with a majority that is effective yet so small that ener- 
getic work by the Whips will be necessary, and overseas trips by 
Ministers must be carefully timed. They hold power by virtue of 
the Maori members, who can thus exercise appreciable influence, 
if united amongst themselves, especially since the National Party 
must be chary of offending Maori opinion. Since most Maoris 
live in electorates which are dominantly National, the situation 
could do something to increase racial friction, but is unlikely to 
do so. Whether the trade unions will pursue a cautious policy 
or will seek to make the most of the present period of power by 
a Labour Government remains to be seen. So also does the issue 
of whether the Labour Party decides to make its immediate policy 
more radical or to become more cautious. 
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Since 1834, we have imported 
the world’s finest cigars. This 
experience has brought with 
it many privileges. For 
privilege it is, indeed, to be 
able to smoke and recom- 
mend to others a cigar so 
delicate in flavour and so 
delightfully mild as La 
Tropical de Luxe. 
Knowing that this cigar 
has met the demand of 
critical taste for over 70 
years we can, and do, 
‘\ (as sole importers of this 
brand in the United 
Kingdom) recommend 
it unreservedly. 


LAMBERT & BUTLER 


LA TROPICAL 
( Fauttless Jamaican Cigars ) 


All usual sizes in boxes of 25 and 
50 from 50/6 upwards. 


Manufactured by 
B. & J. B. MACHADO TOBACCO CO. LTD., 
KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B.W.4.3 


ch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Weelond), Led 




















ENTURIES OLD ABBEYS, churches, castles, 
mansions of imposing exteriors . . . furnish- 
ings and decorations, priceless heirlooms of 

the craftsmen of the past—these are the historic 

values rich in culture and art which are the 
background of the Yorkshite of to-day with its 
thousands of craftsmen skilled in so many trades. 

This tradition is to be seen throughout Yorkshire, 

among its people, in its cities and towns, in its 

industries, and is the solid foundation upon which 

“‘ The Yorkshire Post ” is established. 

Owned, edited and published in Yorkshire it is 

indeed part of Yorkshire life, yet with that breadth 

of outlook which causes its viewpoints to be 
studied and quoted throughout the world. 


The Horkshire Post 


The Newspaper of the North 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





New Outlook in Rayon 


N 1939 the first indication was dawning that a truce might 
be called to two decades of intense competition in rayon. 
During those twenty years, the return on the rayon investor’s 
capital rarely matched the industry’s notable expansion in 
output. Just before the war, after about two years’ negotiations, 
the British Viscose Association, together with Courtaulds Ltd.— 
the largest viscose producer in the country, though not a 
member of the Association—came to an agreement with the 
acetate producers to stabilise rayon yarn prices. Before the 
agreement could be put to the test of commercial practice, 
war intervened. Now, seven years later, after a period of 
war-time contraction of output and important technical develop- 
ment, the post-war rayon industry is emerging. The industry, 
like other youngsters who went to war, has attained full adult 
status, and is hoping for a progressive adult prosperity. 

Reconversion in rayon has been astonishingly successful 
compared with other branches of the textile industry. In 
1939, some 15.1 million lbs of yarn were produced on 
the average each month by a labour force of 23,700 operatives. 
Production is now running at record levels ; average monthly 
production up to October this year was 15.4 million lbs. 
Employment in rayon in August was about 23,500—in other 
words the pre-war labour force had been restored by that date, 
when cotton was 30 per cent short. Employment has ‘since 
increased and with it the October output reached 18.3 million 
Ibs. Recovery of output has been particularly noticeable in 
staple fibre, where it has been possible to take advantage of 
plant installed after 1938. The cut during the war in supplics 
for civilian uses was, of course, much greater proportionately 
than the cut in total production, for new wartime uses wer: 
found for rayon, notably as a substitute for silk in parachutes 
and as a suc bably permanent—competitor with 
cotton in tyre manufacture. Thus rayon comes out of the war 
with important credits for industrial development, in addition to 
its scope in the soft goods trades. 

The immediate prospects for rayon can be quickly summar- 
ised. Manufacturers can sell all that they can produce. 
Capacity in the industry has scarcely changed since the early war 
years. In 1939, viscose yarn esented about 70 per cent 
of total production; in this field were predominant, 
while other producers included British Enka and Harbens. 
British Celanese, Courtaulds and Lansil were the chief manu- 
facturers of acetate yarn, which accounted for 26 per cent 
of total rayon output. The remaining 4 per cent was produced 
by the cuprammonium process. It has been estimated that 
tctal capacity of the rayon industry just before the war was 
about 226 million lbs, of which 161 million lbs was for 
continuous filament and some 65 million lbs was for staple 
fibre. In 1938, 120 million lbs of filament were produced 
and 60 million Ibs of staple fibre: that is, the two sections 
of the industry were operating at about 75 and 92 per cent 
of capacity respectively. But the newcomer in the pre-war 
rayon world, staple fibre, was forging ahead very swiftly between 
1935 and 1939, and competing with increasing severity against 
cotton and wool. Tcday, with pre-war capacity very little 
changed and delayed repairs and renewals becoming urgent, 
production is running at the same high levels, and probably 
represents an even higher percentage of available capacity 
working than in 1939. In terms of capacity, quite apart from 
the shortages of labour, fuel and raw materials, the industry 
has about reached its potential peak of production. While 
output and prices may remain fairly stable in the short- 
period—or so long as price controls remain—the costs outlook 
is uncertain. To rayon producers, who have to operate a 
multiple shift system on their equipment, the introduction of 


a 40-hour week would certainly have adverse effects unless the 
reduction in working hours was suitably spread over. Existing 
profits margins, in short, are by no means inviolable, for the end 
of labour and raw materials cost increases has yet to be seen. 


* 


Conditions in the export market reflect the unenviable choice 
of dividing limited supplies between home consumers and the 
export drive. In 1939, some 6.9 million Ibs of rayon yarn were 
exported, though this was less than in 1938 and only about half 
the weight of exports in 1937. But exports of staple fibre were 
expanding at the same furious pace as production. In addition, 
between five million and six million Ibs of rayon waste were 
exported annually between 1936 and 1939. Since the end of 
the war, a much larger proportion of filament yarn has been 
sent abroad. Comparing the first ten months of this year with 
the corresponding period of 1939, filament rayon exports were 
13.1 million lbs against 4.7 million This increase has been 
particularly noticeable in exports to Empire countries which 
were the chief customers before the war and which absorbed 
large quantities during the war—rayon was, in fact, one of the 
few peaceable commodities whose exports increased in wartime. 

Staple fibre and waste exports at 21.8 million lbs, however, 
compare with 31.2 million Ibs in the same period of 1939. 
Exports to Canada and foreign countries have increased, but 
sales to the United States, formerly the chief market, in which 
Britain had a flying start up to 1939, have fallen from over 20 
million Ibs to less than 3 million. Between January and August 
this year (later figures are not available) Britain has been 
unable even to maintain a constant share of American staple 
fibre imports, although the British c.i.f. price is lower than tha 
of European competitors, particularly Sweden, Belgium, Switzei- 
land and France. While these signs suggest that the British 
rayon industry has been able to expand its pre-war export market 
for filament rayon, it has lost its former lead in staple fibre, 
owing to the development of the American rayon industry, and 
even its present exports may eventually be challenged when the 
European rayon industry has surmounted its reconversion diffi- 
culties. Under current output restrictions, of course, losses in 
the American staple fibre market have been impossible to recoup 
elsewhere; if capacity, materials and labour were available, 
British rayon might secure and perhaps consolidate further 
markets abroad before world competition becomes more intense. 
Except in special lines, however, British rayon cannot hope 
to find an expanding market in the United States, or even 
to get back ms pre-war volume of business. American staple 
fibre production has increased from 51.3 million Ibs in 1939 
to an annuai rate of 178 million Ibs in the first half of 1946 
when consumption was running at about 170 million lbs a yea‘. 

The industry’s large-scale plans for expansion show conf- 
dence about the future. Most manufacturers before the 
war were convinced that mass production methods and a bold 
scrap-and-build policy were the hope of rayon; wartime 
experience has served, if anything, to accentuate that vicw. 
The industry’s concentration on a’limited range of deniers and 
types of yarn for utility requirements has brought its technical 
problems, but it has also shown the merits from a mass pro- 
duction point of view of cutting down the of output. 


New uses for rayon in fields outside dress have hinted 
at possible new developments in collaboration with the chemt- 
cal industry. Courtaulds and Imperial Chemical Industries have 
already joined forces to set up British Nylon Spinners, whose 
authorised capital has just been increased to £6 million. But 
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perhaps no single fact has more significance for the future of 
rayon than that the price of staple fibre is now below that of 
raw cotton. In February, 1946, viscose rayon staple was 25 

cents a Ib in America and 14d. in Britain compared with 25.8 


| cents for spot cotton. The margin later increased and even the 


recent fall in raw cotton prices has not been sufficient to 
wipe out the difference. In this country, only the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who maintains the 6d. per Ib excise duty on 
filament rayon except when it is used in tyre production, and 
the Lancashire weaver, who earns a surcharge on his wages for 

weaving rayon yarn, now hold the view that rayon, alias artifi- 
cial silk, is a luxury commodity. Natural fibres—cotton and 
wool—faced with this intensified and no doubt sustained com- 
petit.on may take what consolation they can from the fact that 
present limitations in output prevent rayon following up this 
new competitive advantagc. 


* 


There are, indeed, good grounds for expecting a continued 
long-term expansion. A successful high employment policy in 
this country, with sustained high earnings, would mean prob- 
ably a higher turnover for cheap fabrics of good appearance 
while the successful development of nylon would add increased 
serviceability, especially for women’s nylon stockings. The 
industry’s reconversion achievement has been mainly based so 
far on the demands of utility lines for rayon yarn. Post-war 
non-utility production for clothing and furnishing fabrics have 
still to be seriously tackled. There are indications, also, that 
rayon has come to stay as the fabric foundation for tyres; if so 
rayon manufacturers will be able to work long and cheap runs 
of the coarser viscose deniers. But the full exploitation of rayon 
filament and staple fibre in this country depends on closer 
liaison between the textile industries and rayon manufacturers, 
a point upon which the Cotton Working Party only touched. 
Rayon is obviously closely concerned in the increased mechani- 
sation of textile processes and the British Rayon Federation 
earlier this year issued a report of a delegation sent to inspect 
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the rayon weaving industry in the United States, which has 
much to say on the advantages of automatic weaving looms. 
A previous report of the Federation had already touched upon 
the advantages of the American system of vertical integration 
of rayon spinners and weavers. At least one rayon concern in 
this country has installed fully automatic weaving equipment, 
essentially as a business proposition—though perhaps secondarily 
as a pattern for the cotton weaving industry and a stimulus for 
the textile machinery industry. But the initiative towards 
highly mechanised folien of textile processing is still a matter 
largely for the weavers and knitters, and no revolutionary form 
of integration on American lines between spinners and weavers 
seems to be contemplated in the British rayon industry at 
present. The “policy of persuasion,” which rayon is apply- 
ing to the cotton weaving industry, seems also to be planned for 
hosiery. Here Courtaulds now have a joint interest in F.N.F., 
Ltd., which has made much progress with a high-speed circular 
knitting machine for the hosiery industry. The importance of this 
step for the rayon industry is measured by the fact that hosiery 
took about 20 per cent of total rayon filament output before the 
war, nearly all of it viscose. 


The exploitation of more efficient mechanical production 
depends not only on the willingness and ability of the “ making 
up ” industries to install new equipment but also on the rayon 
industry’s ability to expand its own capacity. There is, per- 
haps, more ground for optimism on the latter score than on 
the former. Rayon manufacturers are evincing an increasing 
tendency to make and install their own machinery, remaining 
dependent on outside engineering concerns only for smailer 
parts, such as electric motors. This growth of an engineer- 
ing industry within the rayon industry is probably the 
shortest way to obtain the necessary equipment, but the current 
shortage is, of course, still acute, and the Federation have 
recently set up a special machinery committee to study it. The 

irman of the Federation, discussing machinery some time 
ago, said that prospects of supplies from home or overseas 
sources “do not appear at the present time to be very bright.” 
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In 1836, the rapid WORCESTERSHIRE 
industrial growth of Meese 6 as Marek 
Birmingham led to 5 geegpee = 
the formation of the =ag@ 

Birmingham Town “aie 
and District Banking *f 

Company. Amalga- = 
mation with the 
Dudley & West Bromwich Banking Company and the 
Wolverhampton & Staffordshire Banking Company 
Limited followed, and, after further amalgamations, the 
business. finally became United Counties Bank Limited. 
This bank was incorporated with Barclays Bank Limited 
in 1916, when a Local Head Office was established in 
Birmingham ore $0 Branches throughout the City area. 

Under a of decentralised control, with Local Head Offices 
established t. no the country, aclose association with local affairs 
and, not sregenty, personal links with past traditions are 
maintained by 


BARCLAYS BANK 


LIMITED 
54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
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WITH THE EAST 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA 
AND CHINA provides a complete banking service, 
backed by. practically a century’s first- 
rience of Asiatic economic conditions, for err 
seaman yt ere connected with TRADE, INVES 
TRAVEL IN THE EAST. The Bank’s 
branch system, under British management directed 
from London, extends throughout 
INDIA BURMA «+ CEYLON 
MALAYAN UNION + STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 
BRITISH NORTH BORNEO AND SARAWAK 
FRENCH INDO-CHINA : SIAM «+ INDONESIA 
CHINA + THE PHILIPPINE COMMONWEALTH 
Merchants and Manufacturers planning to establish, 
renew or extend business relations with the East 


would be well advised to consult the Managers in 
London or Manchester. 


THE CHARTERED BANK 
OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
HEAD OFFICE: % BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, B,.C2 















TRADE 


52, Mosley Street, 





Associated Bank in India — The Allahabad Bank Limited 
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It is quite clear that the benefits of Courtaulds’ £40 million 
scheme for renovation and expansion, the £6 million develop- 
ment plans of British Celanese and other producers’ expansion 
programmes will take some considerable time to mature. 

During the early years of the war, rayon experienced some- 
thing of a boom. To the large for war equipment demands 
was added the industry’s capacity to earn foreign exchange and 
only from 1941 onwards was a concentration scheme in force. 
Concentration was, however, largely borne by the larger firms 
and rayon companies generally have come out of the war finan- 
cially stronger than they were in 1939. Courtaulds’ surplus liquid 
assets between 1939 and 1945 increased from {11 million to 
£41 million including £27 million from the sale of their interest 
in American viscose, and those of British Celanese from 
£2.3 million to £3.3 million. The accompanying table of 
earnings for equity shares of a group of representative com- 
panies shows that earning power during the reconversion period 
has compared favourably with pre-war levels. 

Reduced output in the later war years, rising costs and heavy 
EPT assessments have made inroads into equity share earnings, 
and some companies, in particular Courtaulds, showed reduced 
earnings’ cover in 1945 compared with 1942. But this decline 
largely reflected a temporary setback, and current rayon share 
yields indicate how highly the investment, as opposed to specu- 
lative, status of the group is regarded at present. There is, 
perhaps, some forgetfulness that part of the apparent stability in 
the industry at present is due to continued price control, which 
will ultimately go. Then the industry will have to work out its 
own price policy. It cannot be taken for granted that this will 
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be on the lines of “orderly” as distinct from “ cut-throat” 
competition, though the industry would be more receptive 1) 
“orderliness” today than ten years ago. And again, som 
speculative clement may be inseparable from rayon share, 


RAYON EARNINGS AND SHARES 







Equity Shares 





Prior Average 
Earnings 


1937-| 1940-| Year 
39 45 Ending 
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British Celanese | 8. al 
(20s) |211,850 | 2.211 | Nit} §-5|50 Jun. 46) 14-3 | 8 35 0 245 

British Enka (5s.) |... | 1,250*, 2-7] 7-7 |31Dec.45| 7-7 | Nil {10 3 
Courtaulds (£1)... | 8,000 | 24,000 | 6-5] 7-9 /31 Dec. 45) 6-3 Tk 54 3 2% 

Harbens Viscose | | 

_(4s.) paiine ae aie 536 143 | Nil «.-f |30 Apr. Nil Nil | 2 104! 
Kirklees (5s.) .... an 375 | 8-6) 10-4 30 Jue. 46) 8-7 8 ll 3| 3-5 
Lansil ({1)....... 947 | 7-0| 9-1 |31Mar.46 9-3 | 83 [32 6/515 
16-4 |30 Jun. 46] 25-9 | 7 is 0 | 463 

! 

I Earned 18-7 in 1940 and 1-2% in 1942, ignoting pref. dividend arrears. 


Preferred Keduced to £937,600 in °46. 





since technical advance is apt to be sudden and involve rapid 
changes in existing equipment. It is also true that in rayon as in 
all other industries, the more highly geared the share, the greater 
the reaction to these risks. But in future rayon profits should 
increasingly reflect the general prosperity of British industry, for 
the uses of artificial fibres now spread beyond the consumer 
goods field into industry itself. 


The Struggle for Rumania’s Oil 


(By a Correspondent) 


HE future of the Rumanian petroleum industry is still 

undecided. Despite the progress made during its recent 
discussions, the Council of Foreign Ministers has so far failed 
to agree on the basic issues in the dispute ; nor does the outcome 
of the Rumanian elections augur well for a friendly and con- 
structive solution. The Russians show no willingness to yield 
ground and continue to tighten their hold over every phase of 
the Rumanian oil industry’s activities: In this climax, both 
Britain and America, the two powers principally interested in 
the recognition of legal rights and in the restoration of normal 
operating conditions, will have to fight hard to establish their 
claims. 

The Paris Conference witnessed the remarkable spectacle of 
the Rumanian delegation, representing a defeated enemy country, 
contesting every line of the reasonable claims which were put 
forward, upon Britain’s suggestion, in the appendix to the draft 
treaty. These claims included, first, restoration of or compen- 
sation (partly in foreign currency) for damaged or destroyed 
property; secondly, repeal of the 1942 Petroleum Law; thirdly, 
fair prices from the Rumanian Government for its reparations 
deliveries to Russia ; and finally, legal provisions for the entry 
into Rumania of the technical personnel required by the foreign 

ies. Since they enjoyed the backing of the Russian 
representatives, the Rumanians were able to produce plenty of 
excuses and pretexts for refuting the British and American 
claims. It would be unwise, merely because their arguments 
were flimsy and far-fetched, to ignore the Russian and Rumanian 
which has lately been poured out to repudiate the 
Western claims, and to discredit foreign oil undertakings for 
their allegedly hostile, rapacious and wasteful practices. 
Such allegations may not impress the British or American 
publics, but they are well designed to mislead the mass of 
the. Rumanian people into believing that only the elimination 
of “reactionary” and “ treacherous” capitalist influence and 
complete integration with the Soviet economy promises lasting 
prosperity for the Rumanian petroleum industry. 
Allied companies are accused of having collaborated with the 


enemy and having thereby derived enormous profits. Moreover, 
they are even held responsible for the continued decline in pro- 
duction—which they are alleged to be encouraging to sabotage 
the revival of the Rumanian economy. There could hardly be 
anything further from the truth. At the beginning of the war, 
while Allied nationals still controlled their Rumanian sub- 
sidiaries, they co-operated in a deliberate “ go slow ” production 
campaign and in a scheme whereby hundreds of thousands of 
tons of petroleum products were pre-emptively purchased and 
shipped to the Mediterranean and British markets. When 
British representatives were driven from Rumania by its Nazi- 

Government (of which certain elements still survive 
on the Rumanian political stage) and when their loyal Rumanian 
managers were removed from office, the companies were all 
forced into the German service ; sequestrators or custodians 
were appointed for some companies ; others were staffed afresh 
by Germans ; while others lost their former identity altogether, 
when the Germans forcibly acquired shares from nationals of 
occupied countries and thus assumed direct control over these 
companies. 

_A superficial examination of the ies’ balance sheets 
disproves the contention that the foreign-controlled Rumanian 
oil companies have made huge profits. Even at their best, prices 
for petroleum products were never sufficient to provide for 
normal plant renewals and replacements (quite apart from wat 
damage) and still less for the exploration and discovery of new 
oil reserves to take the of sted fields. Low prices 
for oil, excessive taxes, payments and inflated costs have 
since wiped out the profits cash resources of the industry. 
It is admitted that the period of Axis domination has, o 
balance, resulted in heavy losses for the foreign oil companies, 
but that is regarded as right and just and does not call for 
compensation. 

What of the present? Who bears the responsibility for the 
continued decline in Rumanian oil production? Is it caused by 


shortage of drilling machinery and equipment, which followed 
the removal of large quantities of stores to the USSR and has 
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been intensified by the industry’s inability to import 
more? Not according to the Russian and *Riienien, site 

dists, who assert that the companies are simply the 
* treacherous tools of reaction ” out to “ Create a state of panic ” 
and to bring the country to the edge of ruin, by pretending that 
materials Or transport are scarce and funds are short. They 
are said to be united in their intention to cause “ disorganisa- 
tion and sabotage.” Only the Russians, through the joint 
“Sovrompetrol”” combine, “desire to he!p the country’s 
economic rehabilitation” by providing the necessary drilling 
materials ; the foreign companies do not want increased pro- 
duction, but aim only at “the enslavement of the Rumanian 
people.” These, of course, are the crude categories of the 
propagandist. The British demand for the admission of experts 
who might help in the reconstruction of the Rumanian oil in- 
dustry, using modern technical knowledge and experience from 
which the industry has for so many years been almost com- 
pletely shut off, is represented in no less sinister light. It is an 
“insult” to the Rumanian intellectuals, technicians, engineers 
and employees. There is no room for outside help in a com- 
munist oil economy. Only what Russia is able and willing to 
do is useful, progressive and welcome. 


What have the Russians actually been doing to promote the 
interests of the Rumanian petroleum industry? A good many 
facts have percolated to the outside world. First, they have 
manifested an extraordinary thirst for oil since they liberated the 
country from the enemy’s clutches. Under the Armistice they 
have secured for themselves a total delivery of 10 million tons 
of petroleum products within eight (formerly six) years as 
reparations, .plus additional supplies under various trade agree- 
ments, and they are ruthlessly insisting upon their demands, 
Such supplies are governed by the strictest priorities, whether 
they are sent direct to the USSR or placed at the disposal 
of the Red Army. Domestic oil requirements, to the detriment 
of Rumania’s own economy, are kept to the minimum ; factories 
have had to close and essential railway services have been cur- 
tailed. Checks and controls operate at every stage to ensure 
that the industry keeps to its operating, transport and delivery 
schedules. 

The quantities of oil allowed for export are negligible and 
even these are going only to countries within the Russian orbit. 
Attempts to secure shipments abroad so that the oil companies 
can obtain exchange for the purchase of urgently needed 
materials have so far failed. The prices paid to the industry 
for oil are well below cost of production and payments for oil 
delivered to Russia are made by the Rumanian Governmert 
only after great delay. If the receipts of the producers were not 
already inadequate to meet their current expenditure, they would 
soon become so because of the constant deterioration of the 
currency—for practically all the reparations are being financed 
from the printing press. Although the companies are com- 
pelled to provide their workers with food and clothing (for 
which they recover only a fraction of the cost) they are for- 
bidden by the Rumanian government to adjust wages to the 
cost of living, so that the workers live under real hardship. 
Heavy losses have become the rule, and to keep their under- 
takings going the companies have had no choice but to borrow 
increasingly from the banks at exorbitant rates of interest. 


But the Soviet authorities are not content merely to take all 
the oil they can get. They have secured for themselves a firm 
foothold in the industry. They have formed with the Rumanians 
a joint pool organisation which they dominate and into which 
the only substantial Rumanian-owned Company, Credit Minier, 
was forced much against its will. The Russians are endeavour- 
ing constantly to enlarge these properties, which are concen- 
trated in “ Sovrompetrol ”; it is estimated that through this 
Organisation they will directly own or control more than 27 per 
cent of Rumania’s crude oil output and a’correspondingly large 
share of the existing refining capacity. Thus the Soviet Union 
have acquired a leading position in the industry corresponding 
to that hitherto held by Astra Romana, the country’s largest 
concern, although the combined Anglo-American interests will 
still represent about 62 per cent of the country’s production. 

This Soviet-dominated combine enjoys privileges over other 
foreign companies. There are indications of discriminating 
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deliveries of crude oil so as to benefit the refineries under the 
direct control of “Sovrompetrol.” Other reports suggest that 
drilling materials carried away to the USSR are now being 
returned—not, however, to their original owners, but to assist 
further Russian penetration into the industry. Meanwhile, the 
industry is deteriorating into deplorable inefficiency for which, 
in due course, foreign managements can expect to be blamed. 
In pre-war yeats the oil companies used to import drilling and 
other materials to the extent of 80,000 to 100,000 tons a year. 
On their arrival in 1944, it is estimated that the Russians 
removed some 50,000 tons of such equipment; and in the 
past two years the industry has been prohibited from making 
virtually any purchases abroad. ; 


Before the war, the oil industry’s standard of efficiency was 
far higher than that achieved by any other industry in Rumania. 
Its present inefficiency is startling. For example, consumption 
of fuel oil in the refineries, despite the reduced throughput, has 
increased by 20 to 25 per cent over the pre-war figure. Nothing 
can be done to improve this situation because there are no 
gauges or measuring appliances to ascertain where increased 
consumption is taking place. Many wells are standing idle 
because so many of the portable hoists that are needed 
to clean them out are perpetually under repair. Some of the 


fields consume as much as 30 per cent of their natural gas for 


their own needs, because no economising devices or machinery 
can be obtained to release some of this fuel to meet the country’s 
needs as a whole. Machinery in all fields and refineries is 
breaking down and engines have to be heavily overworked in 
order to ensure a minimum standard of operation. 


Working conditions in the industry are deplorable. The 
working efficiency of employees and labourers has considerably 
declined ; owing to the sudden introduction of the trade union 
system, much time is being lost in discussions and there has 
been an almost complete breakdown in discipline. Nor has the 
introduction of Soviet ideas been altogether conducive to an 
increase in workers’ productivity ; and, in present conditions of 
shortage, employees have to spend most of their time in scraping 
together the means of existence rather than in concentrating on 
their work. 

So the sad story could be continued. It is regrettable to see 
an industry, which was once highly efficient, reduced by war 
and by its political aftermath to such a parlous state. In these 
circumstances, it is difficult to understand Russia’s—or, for that 
matter, the present Rumanian Government’s—hostile attitude 
towards the “ capitalist ” oil companies, unless she is aiming at 
even higher prizes than those already won. Rehabilitation of 
the Rumanian petroleum industry would, after all, work out to 
Russia’s own advantage. Unable herself to provide the means 
for the industry’s recovery, and for the development of potential 
oil resources, the USSR would benefit from rising production, 
improved refining facilities, and more adequate transport. All 
these aims could be assisted from outside, granted the relaxation 
of present limitations on exports, at the cost of a temporary 
reduction of deliveries to Russia. A revival of oil shipments 
abroad would greatly contribute towards the recovery of 
Rumanian economy and finances, it would improve the 
country’s capacity to pay reparations, and would pave the way 
towards broader trade, from which the Soviet Union would 
benefit. But from all appearances, Russia seems bent upon 
maintaining a closed economy within her own sphere of 
influence, and is not especially attracted by freer trade and 
greater general prosperity. 
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Business Notes 


I'he Fund's Opening Day 


The International Monetary Fund announced last week that 
it would begin exchange transactions on March 1, 1947. With 
this announcement was published a list of the initial par values 
of members’ currencies determined in the manner laid down in 
the Fund Agreement (given in full on page 1061). Thirty out of 
the thirty-nine members’ parities have been agreed. Of the nine 
parities yet to be fixed, that of Uruguay awaits the completion of 
certain legislative proceedings in that country before it can be 
definitely established. The other eight members, Brazil, China, 
the Dominican Republic, Greece, Poland, Yugoslavia, France in 
respect of Indo China, and the Netherlands in respect of the 


’ Netherlands Indies have, in accordance with the official announce- 


ment from the Fund in Washington, “ requested more time for 
the determination of their initial pac values, and the Fund has 
agreed.” As applying to some of the eight countries, this form 
of words may be regarded as a euphemism cloaking fundamental 
differences of opinion between the Fund and the members con- 
cerned, not merely about the appropriateness of their notified 
parities, but also about the validity of their claims to automatic 
access to the resources of the Fund which acceptance of their 
parities would have given them as from the beginning of next 
March. 

In all agreed cases, the parities are those which were proposed 
by the members and they are based on the ruling official rates 
of exchange. There were, no doubt, differences of opinion among 
the executive directors whether to accept the notified parities or 
whether to use the Fund as a more positive instrument of 
monetary policy and to dictate 10 member countries whose notified 
parities were unreal and artificial what theie parities should be. 
But it must soon have been recognised that disaster would over- 
take any such assumption of omniscience and power by the Fund 
at this very early stage of its history, bearing in mind the inevit- 
ably callow nature of its present economic intelligence services. 
But the wise alternative of accepting the existing official rates has 
been made with equally wise reservations. “The Fund realises 
that at the present exchange rates there are substantial disparities 
in price and wage levels among a number of countries,” but the 
official announcement accompanying the publication of the agreed 
parities argues that “in present circumstances such disparities 
do not have the same significance as in normal times” owing to 
the abnormal conditions which would prevent much response in 
experts and balances of payments to exchange devaluation and 
because, where countries are combating inflation, such devaluation 
might also accentuate the very dangers against which they are 
battling. 

But the Fund reiterates. the fact recognised in the first report 
of the executive directors, that “in some cases the initial par 
values that are established. may later be found incompatible with 
the maintenance of a balanced international payments position at 
a high level of domestic economic activity. . .. When this occurs, 
the Fund will be faced with new problems of adjustment and will 
have to recognise the unusual circumstances under which the 
initial par values were determined.” 


x * * 


The Question of “ Automaticity ” 


When the Fund begins exchange operations, the members 
whose parities have been agreed will have the right to buy 
currencies from the Fund against their own currencies, in accord- 
ane with the terms of the Agreement. The agreement provides 
that members must in the first place satisfy the Fund that they 
require the. currency for purposes consistent with the objectives 
of the Fund, i.e., that they are required for genuine current 
international payments. On satisfying this condition, members 
will be entitled to buy foreign currencies from the Fund (assum- 
ing, of course that the currency they require has not already 
been declared scarce) up to 25 per cent of their quota in any one 
year, provided the Fund does not already hold the equivalent of 
more than 200 per cent of the member’s quota in that member’s 
own currency. If the Fund’s holding of the member’s currency 
is less than 75 per cent of that quota, the 25 per cent limitation 
on that member’s purchases of currencies from the Fund will 
not apply until such time as the Fund’s holding of its currency 
has been brought up to 7§ per cent of its quota. When exchange 
operations begin, these various limitations will not immediately 
apply. All members will begin their operations with the Fund 
on equal terms. The Fund will in most cases hold 75 per cent, 


and in a few cases slightly more than 75 per cent, of the member 
countries’ quotas in the form of their own currencies. Thys it 
will be open to members, provided they require currencies {o; 
eligible purposes, to buy from the Fund foreign currencies up 
to one quarter of their quotas. 

There can be little doubt about which currency will, unde 
existing circumstances, be most in request. There may be som 
purchases of sterling by European members but, in general, jt 
will be US dollars that will be bought. The delay which ha; 
taken place in initiating the long-term loan operations of the 
International Bank has intensified the prevaiiing shortage of 
dollars. The purposes for which the Bank and the Fund wil 
make their resources available do not overlap in any way but 
in their effect on the general dollar supply, the operations of the 
two Bretton Woods institutions cannot be dissociated and it js 
evident that the delay in such operations as the promised French 
loan of $500 million from the Bank has placed the French inter- 
national current payments positions in such straits that heavy 
and immediate recourse to the resources of the Fund will almost 
certainly be made. French experts have always stressed the 
“automaticity” of the provisions in the Agreement defining 
the rights of members to buy currencies from the Fund. It is 
probable that an impressive illustration of this principle will be 
provided within a few days of the opening of the Fund’s doors for 
exchange business. The total quotas of members, including those 
of countries whose par values have not yet been settled but ex- 
cluding the United States, amount to $4,956 million. One quarter 
of this figure is $1,239 million which will go some way to easing 
the pressure of the dollar position in the twelve months to March, 
1948. But unless other channels of capital exports from the 
United States open up soon, this contribution from the Fund; 
however valuable, will do little to preserve the kind of world 
envisaged in the Bretton Woods agreements. 


t * t 


Sir Wilfrid Eady of the Treasury and Mr Cobbold, Deputy 
Governor of the Bank of England, will leave for India towards 
the middle of January for preliminary discussion of the problem 
of sterling balances accumulated by India as a result of the war. 
These balances now total about £1,200 millions, having, been 
as high as £1,300 millions last May, and represent close on one- 
third of the overseas accumulation of sterling. The settlement 
of this dominant item in Britain’s external indebtedness arising 
out of the war has all along been regarded by the British 
authorities as the key to the future of the whole of these debts. 
It will be the most difficult of the debt settlements not merely 
by reason of the magnitude of the sum involved, but because 
the negotiations will be the first major task to be undertaken 
between the two Governments under their new, slowly crystal- 
lising relationship. 

Under the Anglo-American loan agreement Britain was called 
upon to begia negotiations for a settlement of the sterling debts 
to sterling area countries as soon as possible and in any case 
within a year of the coming into force of that agreement. Britain 
is also committed, not merely by the Anglo-American agreement 
but in her own interests and by the claims of equity, to try and 
obtain a scaling down of the debt before proceeding to “free” 
part of the rest and fund the balance. It may be assumed from 
recent Indian pronouncements on the subject that there will be 
considerable resistance to any scaling down and that the Indians 
will strive to obtain as rapid a repayment of the debr as possible 
through an ambitious programme of industrialisation and capital 
goods imports. 

It should not be difficult, however, to convince the Indians 
that they are, for good or ill, in the sterling boat, and that any 
excessive rocking of that somewhat vulnerable craft by theif 
intransigeat.ce would harm them at least as much as other mem- 
bers of the crew. 


India’s Sterling Balances 


* x * 
A New Discount House 


_ For the first time for over twenty years there is to be a new 
discount house in the City of Toin, The old-established 
banking house of B. W. Blydenstein and Co., which in its bill 
operations has for many years been on the fringe of the discount 
market, intends gradually to restrict its activities in the market 
and one of its partners, Mr W. J. H. Blydenstein, has become 
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managing director, jointly with Mr E. B. Clive and Mr P. Southby, 
in a newly-formed private company, the Clive Discount Company. 
Messrs Clive and Southby were formerly with a firm of running 
brokers ; a fourth director, Mr E. B. Hoare, was for some years 
with the discount house of Brocklebank, Hoare and Brown, which 
ceased business in 1940 (it was, incidentally, the last new forma- 
tion in Lombard Street); and the fifth director, Mr M. F. P. 
Lubbock, is on the board of Lloyds Bank. Entry into the discount 
market in these days would not be open to a concern that could 
not command adequate experience and resources, but the new 
company—with an initial capital of £500,000 subscribed by the 
managing directors and their friends—has evidently satisfied these 
requirements, and thus will presumably secure the special facilities 
at the Bank of England which are indispensable for Lombard 
Street operations. 

From the wider standpoint, the formation is interesting as a 
demonstration that, despite the highly-organised condition of the 
modern market, with its special Bank of England facilities on the 
one hand, and its syndicated Treasury bill tender on the other, 
the discount houses are not a closed circle. That does not mean 
that other concerns would readily gain admittance. But, in 
present circumstances, it is particularly important that the prin- 
ciple of the open door should be maintained, for the huge short- 
term Government borrowings of war, now sustained by the 
cheaper money policy, have opened fruitful avenues in the bond 
market for Lombard Street houses, and the need for théir jobhing 
activities will enlarg> as reconversion leads to increasing sales of 
war-time investments by industry. That explains why the dis- 
count houses have this year been so favoured by the Capital Issues 
Committee. During 1946 nine of the existing eleven houses have 
increased their capital, raising the aggregate known resources 
(capital, published reserves and share premiums) of these nine 
houses from. £13 million to about £20} million, and further 
market capital expansion is probable. It would have been mani- 
festly unfair if the additional business that is offering were to be 
reserved exclusively for existing concerns. The authorities have 
acted wisely in showing that they are prepared to consider new 
projects on their merits—while judging them, needless to say, 
by the exacting standards which are imperative in this sphere. 


} 
* * * 


Dangers of Over-expansion 


Many who recall market conditions after the 1914-18 war 
may be wondering, however, whether history is repeating itself. 
The creation of short Government paper during that war—the 
dominant influence then was the large volume of Treasury bills— 
offered opportunities analogous in some respects to those now 
presented by short bonds. Between 1922 and 192§ four new 
discount houses were formed and the existing houses substan- 
tially increased their resources and took additional partners. After 
1931, when the supply of commercial paper, traditionally the 
mainstay of the market, dried up, it was clear that Lombard 
Street was over-expanded, and by the outbreak of war retire- 
ments and mergers had reduced the number of houses from its 
peak figure of twenty-four (excluding running brokers) to eighteen. 

This contractionary movement—which did not, however, reduce 
perceptibly, if at all, the aggregate resources of the market, because 
the remaining houses continued to grow—was directly encouraged 
by the authorities. In the early years of the war they intimated 
that, in their view, the number of houses ought to decline further 
—if necessary, by consolidation into larger units—and that each 
remaining house ought to aim at resources of at least £1,000,000, 
with half that sum as the absolute minimum. By 1943-44 this 
ebjective was achieved, though by a route which could scarcely 
have been discerned in the opening phase of the war. In that 
phase there were several retirements from the market, but after 
1941 the process of consolidation by mergers was but a prelude 
to an expansion of resources. And the year 1946 has witnessed 
by far the largest expansion, both relatively and absolutely, in the 
long history of the market. 

* 


It may be questioned whether the movement ought to be allowed 
to go much further. Naturally, the market will not face again the 
Particular troubles which beset it in the thirties, for its commercial 
business, though now expanding, is insignificant beside the huge 
business in Government paper. But profits come almost ex- 
clusively from the short-bond business, and it would surely be 
unwise to base any significant expansion beyond the present level 
upon the assumption that a large supply of short bonds will be 
available indefinitely for Lombard Street jobbing. The cheaper 
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money policy naturally makes funding more and more difficult, 
and the market need have no doubts about the supply of bonds 
for some years to come. But if, on the other hand, the supply of 
“ shorts ” is indefinitely sustained by the needs of Treasury cheap 
money objectives, that would mean that the authorities them- 
selves were continuing to operate in the gilt-edged market on the 
recent scale. Jn such conditions it might well be argued that 
the authorities ought not to allow the central pool of bonds to 
expand indefinitely, but should themselves directly absorb all 
offerings which would otherwise raise the market level beyond 
a given point. The technique would not be basically different 
from that followed to-day, and, provided the market pool remained 
large, there would be no loss of flexibility. The alternative would 
be to allow the market to expand its resources with every increase 
in the pool of bonds—but that would be to run the risk of redun- 
dancy if ever large-scale funding operations become possible. 


x * x 


Switching in Foreign Currencies 


The third reading of the Exchange Control Bill provided the 
occasion for a welcome statement on “switching” of foreign 
securities. In earlier stages of the proceedings on the Bill, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had already expressed the hope that 
among the exceptions to be granted by administrative Order would 
be one which would liberate dealings by residents in foreign 
securities that had not been borrowed by the Treasury and that 
remained in the unconditional ownership of residents in this 
country. 

That hope was not merely reiterated but expressed in much 
more categorical form by the Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
who, after announcing that Part III of the Bill, which deals with 
securities, might come into operation on May 1, 1947, added “ in 
view of this fact the Chancellor hopes to allow UK residents who 
wish to sell their foreign currency securities to reinvest the pro- 
ceeds, on application, in other securities expressed in the same 
currency, provided the transactions take place through a regular 
security market like the Stock Exchange and are completed within 
a limited period.” It was also suggested that dealings in London 
between residents would be allowed in such securities. Any 
proceeds of sales in the foreign market which are not reinvested 
will have to be accounted for in the usual way. 

The time that will elapse before the new system comes into play 
should allow the necessary administrative arrangements to be com- 
pleted. In particular, it will be necessary to create certificates of 
title to these securities, which will be deposited under the terms 
of the Bill with an approved depositary bank. The return of 
switching facilities will be. greatly welcomed by the London 
market. If such facilities had been available earlier, it is reason- 
able to suppose that some of the loss incurred through the past 
few months’ decline in American security prices would have been 
avoided by switching from counters that have for some time past 
looked unquestionably vulnerable. The move should help to 
restore to the market in international securities in London some 
small part of the importance which it lost at the beginning of the 
war. It will, however, bring increasing attention to the differential 
prices quoted for international securities in London and in their 
domestic markets. That differential is a product of restrictions 
on the freedom of capital movements. Since these restrictions will 
be with us for a very long time, it is a phenomenon to which all 
concerned will have to reconcile themselves. 


* * *® 


Inner, Outer or Miss ? 


The November trade figures alter none of the conclusions 
reached in last week’s article on the balance of payments. Indeed, 
they suggest that the current rate of progress towards the target 
of 175 per cent of pre-war exports by volume is slackening. 
In November, the percentage was again 117, as in October, 
compared with 120 in July. It requir<s a telescopic sight to 
keep the trade target in focus—so distant is it still—and there 
is a danger that, at the present rate of expansion, exports will 
miss it widely rather than narrowly. At the moment, there is 
some doubt whether much further expansion will be achieved 
at all, in view of the present shortages of labour, fuel, power, 
steel, timber and many raw materials. 

Since the increase in the value of exports between October 
and November from £90.9 million to £92.1 million is unaccom- 
panied by any expansion in the volume index, it must be inferred 
that higher costs of materials and manufacture are having their 
inevitable effect. It may be noted, too, that although the import 
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figure, at £124.3 million, came very close to the October total 
of £127.4 million, the effect of higher price levels has not yet 
been fully felt; the current volume of imports is certainly too 
low to maintain a healthy level of activity in British industry 
and a normal standard of living for the British people. 

A preliminary award of prizes in the export race would give 
high marks for machinery and vehicles, which have done well 
in a world starved of capital goods. Together, they accounted 
for 28 per cent of the November total. Steel, which began 
strongly after the war ended, has faded out of the race, and is 
now desperately pursued by demand at home. Coal is not even 
a starter. There is a touch of flamboyancy in the headline 
“Peak figures for Exports in November and High Imports” in 
the Board of Trade fournal. The peak is not a peak by volume— 
which is what really matters—and while the impors are high 
by value, they too are inadequate by volume. There are many 
satisfactory features in the trade figures, including the further 
recovery in exports of textiles, but the decelerating pace of the 
export drive cannot be exorcised by headlines. 


* * * 


Crisis in the Power House 


In October the Central Electricity Board announced that 
electric power cuts would be inevitable this winter unless the 
public economised drastically in the use of current. It was 
emphasised then that the main reason would be the shortage of 
generating capacity, but that the situation might be exacerbated 
by a coal shortage. Cuts of varying seriousness have been made— 
and have been no more welcome because they are officially 
described as “shedding of load.” 

Consumers have not, in fact, been able to economise power 
sufficiently to ease the strain on generating capacity. In November 
3.9 million kwh. were generated (an increase on November, 1945, 
of 13.7 per cent), making a total of 36.9 kwh. generated in the 
first eleven months of this year (an increase of 9.7 per cent on the 
same period of 1945). There is no reason to expect that condi- 
tions in December and January will reverse this upward trend 
of demand to all-time peak levels unless, indeed, a breakdown 
in industry results from the general shortage of fuel. To meet 
this expansion in requirements there is available only an addi- 
tional 200,000 kw.. of generating capacity, installed out of this 
year’s programme of 900,000 kw. Repairs and renewals, now 
urgently needed after the deferments of the war period, have 
withdrawn other capacity temporarily from service. 

Mr Hobson’s statement last week, as chairman of the Central 
Electricity Board, dispelled any optimism that difficulties over 
electricity generation might be a short-term affair. The chair- 
man sees no “ physical possibility ” of balancing plant and pro- 
duction before 1949 and perhaps 1950. The 6 million kilo- 
watt plant extensions scheduled for installation between now and 
1950 are still in process of production. A recurrence of this 
winter’s difficulties in at least the next two years seems inevitable. 
There may have been strategic arguments during the war for post- 
poning new electric generating capacity. There have been none 
for the past eighteen months, and the Board, which represents 
an impressive piece of technical planning, is now being “ planned 
against ” by too many other custodians of the public weal. There 
can surely be no doubt, after this winter’s experience, that the 
provision of increased generating capacity is an urgent national 
priority, 

There is every indication that the coal shortage is also going 
to take a hand. The Birmingham Electricity Supply Department 
have stated that if present delivery rates of. coal and present con- 
sumption levels of electricity are maintained in January, genera- 
tion will have to be reduced to about 75 per cent of requirements. 
It is quite clear that a § per cent reduction in coal consumption 
or its equivalent in electric power can do little to ease the burden 
on electricity generating plant, for it would not reduce consump- 
tion even to the level of the corresponding period of 1945. The 
many ideas being canvassed at the moment to enforce economies 
in fuel and power consumption suggest that there is a growing 
realisation that something more than voluntary economy measures 
and arbitrary cuts in power supplies at peak hours may yet be 
necessary to get this country through the winter. But there is 
no sign that the Government is prepared to go the whole hog 
with a rationing scheme. 


* x * 


Cable and Wireless Vesting 

The primary vesting date for the coal industry next Wednes- 
day, with its crucial consequences for the future of British indus- 
try, has overshadowed the taking over of Cable and Wireless 
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on the same dats. The acquisition of the operating company’s 
shares by the Government and the formal assumption of duties 
by the new board on January 1st will be the occasion of more 
sweeping changes in directorate and staff than in any other service 
so far nationalised. 

Relinquishments of appointment include the chairman and 
managing director, Sir Edward Wilshaw, two joint managing 
directors, ten directors, six members of the board of management 
and three other officials. Sir Stanley Angwin, formerly engineer. 
in-chief at the GPO, becomes the new chairman. The measure 
of the change lies not so much in the retirement of the directors— 
which was inevitable under the circumstances, even if no age- 
limit had been imposed on officers in the new organisation—buyt 
in the fact that so many technical officers of the first and second 
rank are not continuing their appointments in the new organis: 
tion. Clearly, nationalisation in this case is. going to mean much 
more than a formal transfer of ownership and a gradual adjust. 
ment of the organisation to official technical and administrative 
practices. The injection of new blood and the reshuffle of im- 
portant appointments is to begin at once. 

Meanwhile, agreement has not been reached on the compensa- 
tion terms to shareholders, and arbitration will therefore have to 
be invoked under Clause 2 of the nationalising Act. The Tri- 
bunal will be called upon to ascertain the amount which the 
Operating, Company’s undertaking might be expected to realise 
if sold in the open market on the appointed day by a willing 
seller to a willing buyer on the basis of net maintainable revenue 
and the relevant nutyber of years’ purchase to be applied to that 
revenue. 

No announcement has yet been made by the outgoing board 
on the final dividend distribution for 1946. If a final dividend 
is to follow the interim payment of; 2 per cent announced in 
October, payment must be made before the middle of next week, 
since dividends paid on or after the appointed date will accrue 
to the Exchequer. There remains also the problem of disposal 
or reinvestment by the Holding Company of the purchase con- 
sideration which it will receive via the constituent cable com- 
panies, for the Operating pany’s shares. 


R ® x) 


Canada and Sterling 


No country has greater interest than Canada in seeing the 
convertibility of sterling made more and more multilateral. The 
normal shape of Canada’s international balance of payments 
demands full convertibility of currently earned sterling if equili- 
brium in its balance with non-sterling countries is to be achieved. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that Canada should have become 
a very willing partner with Britain in designing new exchange 
arrangements by which Canadian exporters and importers will in 
future be able to pay and be paid in sterling in trade with 
certain countries to which they have hitherto had to invoice 
or remit in dollars. 

A list of 22 countries was published last week-end with which 
Canadian impsrters and exporters will henceforth be able to trade 
on a sterling basis. The list includes the United States, Mexico, 
Venezuela, Argentina and Cuba. This extension of the per- 
missible use of sterling in trade between these hard currency 
countries is a most welcome development. It marks another 
milestone on the road which on July 15th next will lead to the 
full convertibility of all currently earned sterling in non-residents’ 
hands. The beginning of that journey took place during the 
war when a number of ad hoc arrangements were made to release 
sterling from the restrictive bonds of strictly bilateral payments 
agreements and to make the surplus sterling accumulated by 
certain countries available to pay for their imports from other 
countries which were temporarily short of sterling. A mor 
general extension of the mutilateral principle was provided with 
the establishment of Central American accounts—now simply 
“ American ” accounts, embracing also the former US “ registered 
accounts—which, for purposes of payments to and from. the 
sterling area, made a number of Central American countries 4 
single monetary unit. Earlier this year arrangements were ma 
with Brazil by which that country permitted the use of sterling 
in her entrepét or third country trade instead of insisting, 35 she 
had done since 1939, on using the US dollar for this purpose. 

Sterling is, therefore, gradually regaining some of its lost im- 
portance as an international currency ; it is a reassuring sign 
its vitality and of the confidence placed init that the lost ground 


is being regained well in advance of the return to ful’) ~ ~ bility 


which still lies more than half a year ahead. 
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Christmas Spending 


In general there is not, perhaps, any very close relationship 
between the volume of currency in the hands of the public and 
the level of public expenditure, but in the Christmas season 
the additional demands for currency probably afford the best guide 
available to the scale of holiday expenditure. Judged by this test, 
spending this year has not been substantially different from that 
of 1945. In the four weeks to December 18th—the current week’s 
Bank return was not available when this issue of The Economist 
went to press—the total efflux of currency from the Banks’ reserve 
was £53.6 million, compared with £51.4 million in the similar 
period last year. In the last week before the holiday in 1945 





CuHRIstMAS CURRENCY DEMANDS 





Actual Seasonal 
Expansion 
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there was an additional efflux of just under £4,000,000, bringing 
the total Christmas demand, measured from the normal _pre- 
Christmas “ low ”—i.e|, usually the third week in November—up 
to £554, million. The final demands this year are likely to be 
connate larger, if only because this week’s return will 
relate to an additional working day before the holiday; the 
cverall total may be guessed at under, rather than over, {£60 
million. 

By contrast with the Christmas currency demands in pre-war 
years this looks a very large total. In 1935-38 the seasonal note 
efflux fluctuated between a little over £25 million and a little 
under £30 million. As a proportion of the total circulation, 
however, the latest demands are actually appreciably below those 
customary before the war. This is plainly shown in the accom- 
panying table, which sets out the note circulation year by year 
at its pre-Christmas low point (generally the third’ week in 
November) and compares this with the Christmas peak figure 
and then shows the resultant increase as a percentage of the 
first figure. It also shows the extent of the post-Christmas reflux 
of currency ; this is indicated by comparing the post-Christmas 
“low” (which in pre-war days generally occurred in the third 
week in February, but in recent years has sometimes been a 
few weeks earlier) with the Christmas peak. It should be noted 
that in the war years, especially after 1941, the secular trend of 
the total circulation was so strongly upwards that the seasonal 
expansion is hardly a reliable measure of Christmas demands 
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alone—as may be seen from a glance at the smaliness of the post- 
Christmas reflux in those years. 

On this proportionate basis, therefore, the Christmas demands 
in the past year or so have been running at only about three- 
quarters of their pre-war level, which scarcely suggests that the 
public is indulging in a orgy of inflationary spending. On the 
other hand, the volume of expenditure clearly has to be related 
to the volume of goods available, and on this basis the figures 
are less reassuring. The absolute increase in currency demands 
by comparison with pre-war is, of course, much larger than the 
increase jn any of the official price indices. But Christmas is a 
season in which a much larger section of the public is disposed 
to spend freely on uncontrolled goods—or even on black market 
goods—than at other times; and it must also be borne in mind that 
expenditure on entertainment does not figure in the price indices. 


* * * 


Motor Taxation and Output 


There is a touch of irony in the events of the closing weeks 
of 1946 for the motor car manufacturers. Following the announce- 
ment some weeks ago that a downward revision of their sheet 
steel allocation would be necessary, last week-end brought the 
announcement from Austin Motors that a serious fuel shortage 
might necessitate closing their factories in the Birmingham area 
for an indefinite period. Meanwhile, on January Ist, new. private 
cars will be taxed on the new cylinder capacity basis. This 
measure, which was conceived to give greater scope for design in 
engines, has thus coincided with the beginning of a period of great 
uncertainty, if not of actual curtailment of output. 

This increased uncertainty about supplies of materials, coupled 
with other reconversion problems, and the need to charge high 
prices for cars, has not doubt reinforced the motor industry’s 
present attitude towards the new tax formula. There has been a 
noticeable shift of opinion in the industry away from a cylinder 
capacity tax to a combination of a registration fee and an increased 
tax on petrol, which has an obvious appeal to prospective buyers 
when prices, including purchase tax, are high. A symptom of this 
change was shown in a question to the Chancellor of the Ex- 


Motor VEHICLE PRODUCTION AND EXPORT 
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chequer in Parliament last week asking him to consider a post- 
ponement of the change in taxation.. Mr Dalton turned the sug- 
gestion down on the ground that he could not change his policy 
to fit each change in the industry’s ideas about taxation. Present 
output problems in the motor industry and the shadow 
of nationalisation overhanging the road haulage industry 
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suggest all too clearly that there will be no great pressure from of the Government that the grant will be made retrospective to 


the manufacturers or commercial users to experiment on the basis 
of the next taxation methods. . 

Reconversion among manufacturers has made considerable pro- 
gress. The accompanying table sets out the production and 
export figures for recent months compared with monthly average 
production in 1935 and 1938. It appears that prior to the announce- 
ment of an impending shortage of raw materials the private car 
output was running just below the pre-war rate, and that about 
44 per cent was earmarked for export. Commercial vehicle makers 
in October were turning out about 160 per cent of their 1938 
monthly average production, about one-third being for export. 

These figures indicate a noteworthy recovery. But in private 
cars particularly—these alone are subject to the mew tax 
formula on January 1st—the buoyant figures are too largely due 
to the fortuitous sellers’ market abroad and to the mere reintro- 
duction of pre-war models. In many cases post-war models are 
not yet in production and current fuel and steel shortages are 
bound to cause further delays. With production prospects in such 
a fluid state, and the drive into overseas markets with new models 
yet to begin, it still seems that the new taxation system on which 
Mr Dalton spent so much time a year ago in discussion with the 
industry is not a very potent instrument to encourage cheap 
powerful cars for export and home requirements. 


* * *x 


Short Brothers’ Compensation 


Since the last issue of The Economist went to press, Mr 
Justice Morris has announced his judgment in the case stated by 
the arbitrator in Short Brothers (Rochester and Bedford) v. 
Treasury Commissioners. His Lordship held that tite price of 
29s. 3d. originally paid by the Minister of Aircraft Production 
for the shares of this company was based on a correct method 
of valuation. The arbitrator had left to the Court the question 
whether the price should be determined by the market valuation 
(which was 29s. 3d. at the matecial time) or by the method, 
which he adopted, that the undertaking should be valued as a 
whole and that this total value should then be attributed to the 
individual shares which produced his award of 41s. 3d.). 

The value of the case as a precedent for compensation pro- 
ceedings is somewhat limited, since it is governed by the strict 
interpretation of the Defence Regulation under which the com- 
pany was taken over in wartime by the Ministry. Under the 
Regulation, the Minister could acquire the whole of the shares 
(but not part) at a price not lower than that between a willing 
buyer and a willing seller. This, in the Treasury’s view, was 
the Stock Exchange price. His Lordship, confirming this de- 
cision, held that the Minister acquiced the shares in blocks from 
individual holders, but did not purchase the undertaking as a 
whole in so doing. Therefore, the arbitrator’s alternative award 
was not relevant. The shareholder, in Mr. Justice Morris’s view, 
merely lost the rights to which his particular shares entitled him, 
and not an aliquot part of the value of the company as a whole. 

This case, which might have been called in aid by the critics 
of the railways compensation clauses had it gone the other way, 
turns out in the end to resemble them closely, judged from the 
standpoint of economic reasoning. Whether the market in Short 
Brothers was fair and sufficiently active to produce a representa- 
tive price at the time in question is open to argument, though the 
shares were by rumours of difficulties in production 
which turned out to be justified in the event. But the dilemma 
remains that although the price at which individual units are 
dealt in may be reasonable, cons'dered as transactions in the units, 
they may not give a fair and accurate valuation for the whole 
stock, if that were known by both sides to be the essence of the 
transaction. Shareholders of Short Brothers can count themselves 
fortunate in at least one respect, for although their interests were 
acquired in the press of war, they have still been able to exert 
the right of appeal. That is more than railway stockholders wi!l 
he able to do. 


* * « 


Cotton Costs and Prices 


Nothing occurred at the Master Cotton Spinners’ Federa- 
tion meeting last Friday to disturb the conclusion in last week’s 
issue. of The Economist that some time will elapse before the 
industry finds a categorical answer to Sir Stafford Cripps’s offer 
of a 2§ per cent grant towards ate The spinners 
adjourned after agieeing to hold.a fi meeting and to make 
a Statement of policy early in the New Year. Apart from this, 
the main outcome of the meeting was an announcement on behalf 


cover machinery ordered since VJ-Day, 1945, and not after 
December 3rd as was originally intended. 

Meanwhile, there is news of the spinners’ margin fixing agree. 
ment which was first mooted about a year ago. The organiser; 
of the scheme have been working for a 100 per cent agreement 
among cotton spinners to enter into a legally binding arrange. 
ment on fixed profit margins once official price control is fe. 
moved from the industry. The agzreement, variants of which 
would be applied to each sub-section of the spinning industry, 
would run for an initial period of, say, two years and then might 
be renewed annually. It is reported that the roo per cent target 
is in sight. So far some 270 firms, owning about 75 per cen 
of the spinning mills, have agreed to participate. 

When the Working Party recommended a re-equipment levy 
to finance the modernisation of cotton machinery it envisaged 
a three-years’ programme to be run in conjunction with a corres- 
ponding period of controlled yarn prices. The fact that the 
Goverrment have not accepted the levy may increase the 
industry’s uncertainty «bout the duration of official price control 
and encourage the flow of recruits to the scheme. But official 
prices and margins are likely to remain while the demand for 
yarn continues to exceed supply—which will be for a long time 
yet. 

Voluntary price fixing before the war was unsuccessful largely 
because agreements were never 100 per cent effective. The new 
arrangements seek to avoid this drawback, but the inherent 
danger remains to the consumer that healthy competition may be 
eliminated. If the Government’s offer of a grant-in-aid is 
accepted by the industry, the public will have a double interest, 
both as consumer and taxpayer, to ensure that a stimulus to 
efficiency is preserved in the industry. The consumer is already 
being asked to bear the brunt of the first stages of reorganisation 
in the industry with this week’s announcement of increased 
spinning margins on American and Egyptian controlled single, 
double and waste yarns to take account of wage-rate adjustments 
following the introduction of the five-day week. 


Shorter Notes 


Before the Christmas adjournment of the House of Commons 
the Electricity Bill was read a first time in dummy form. This 
is to provide for the establishment of a (central) British Electricity 
Authority and Area Eleotricity Boards and for the exercise by 
these bodies and by the North of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board 
of supply and other functions and for the transfer of property, 
rights and obligations from existing bodies; It will also make 
alterations in the law governing electric supply and in taxation. 
The second reading debate is forecast for the last week in January; 
the Bill will be printed earlier in the New Year. 


* 


Surip mill developments in South Wales have now been taken 

a step further. A new company, to be controlled by Richard 

s and Baldwins, will take over the Port Talbot and Margam 

Works of Guest Keen and Baldwins Iron and Steel Company ; 

substantially all the tin plate works owned by Richard Thomas and 

Baldwins (excluding, of course, Ebbw Vale) ; substantially all the 

Briton Ferry Steel and Llanelly Associated Tin Plate Companies, 

tin plate works, and the Newport steel works of John Lysaght. 

Modernisation programmes and financing arrangements have still 
to be approved by the Steel Board. 


® 


_The Lancashire Cotton Corporation having paid 7} per cent 
dividends for seven years is raising its payment to 10 per cent for 
the year to October 31, 1946. The increase in yarn output is 
reflected in the increase in trading profits by £252,337, and in 
Spite of higher taxation allocations the net profit has risen from 
£574,328 to £664,046. Provision has been made from reserves 
and profits to permit valuation of cotton im process of spinning 
at 5d. per pound and for £92,000 to cover the costs of reopening 
concentrated mills. 


* 
The Peruvian 


ion scheme of ar t has been 


extended until ee ; . itution of the 
I subject to a reconstitution 

Debenture Holders Committee not later than March 31st. 

of the ten nominations for the Committee are to be made by th 

Corporation and half by the debenture holders who opposed the 

reorganisation scheme in the autumn. 
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COMPANY. MEETINGS 
a nena” 


BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION, 
COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The twenty-first ordinary general meeting 
of Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and 
Overseas) was held, on the 20th instant, at 
29, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3. 


Sir William Goodenough, Bart. (the chair- 
man), presided. 


With the concurrence of the stockholders 
present the report and accounts and state- 
ment by the chairman, which had been 
previously circulated, were taken as read, 


CONVERSION PROPOSALS 


After welcoming Lord Portal of Hunger- 
ford to the board and mentioning the pro- 
posals for strengthening the capital structure 
of the bank, the chairman, referring to the 
projected conversion of preference stock 
into “A” stock, said: — 

I should like now to draw special attention 
to the position of the preference holders. We 
have given much thought to this matter, and 
I can assure you that we are anxious to do 
nothing whatever that might embarrass them. 
There may be trustees or others who, for 
some reason, cannot or do not wish to accept 
the offer to exchange into the “A” stock. 
To these I would point out that, at the 
present market price, the yield on the stock 
is about £2 9s. They can, therefore, sell 
and reinvest in a trugfee security without any 
loss of income. 


To those who wish to convert I must 
emphasise that, if this scheme is to go 
through, it is necessary that at least one-third 
of the total issue should be represented either 
personally at the meeting, or by proxies 
lodged beforehand with the secretary. There 
Is nO question of conversion for some and 
not for others, Hither the scheme goes 
through as a whole or the position remains 
unchanged, but unless 75 per cent. or more 
of the votes given upon the resolution are 
in favour it cannot be carried through. It is, 
of course, for stockholders to make up their 
minds for themselves, but I think it is my 
duty to — to them exactly how the 
matter stands. We wish to avoid any pos- 
sibility of misunderstanding or any dis- 
appointment which m‘ght arise from an in- 
sufficiency of votes at the meeting, which is 
to be called towards the end of February. 


THE DIVIDENDS 


The chairman then moved the adoption 
of the report of directors and the statement 
of accounts and the payment of a final divi- 
dend of 4 per cent. actual on the 8 per cent. 
cumulative preference stock and § per cent. 
actual on the “A” stock and “B” shares, 
less income-tax at the standard rate of 9s. 
in the £ in each case. The motion was 
seconded by Mr J. S. Crossley, a deputy 
chairman, and carried. 


The retiring directors, Mr Harry Robert 
Bradfield, Sir William Henry Clark, 
G.C.M.G., K.C.S.I., and Marshal of the 
Royal Air Force the Right Hon. Viscount 
Portal of Hungerford, K.G., G.C.B., O.M., 
D.S.O., M.C., were re-elected. 

On the motion of Mr W. R. Rhodes, 
seconded by Mr J. Nissim, the auditors, 
Messrs Deloitte Plender Griffiths and Co., 
Price Waterhouse and Co., Peat Marwick 
Mitchell and Co., and Cooper Brothers and 
Co., were reappointed. 


_A vote of thanks to the staff, proposed by 

Sir Bernard illon, G.C.M.G., K.B.E., 

and seconded by Mr H. T. Egerton, and a 

vote of thanks to the chairman for presiding 

at the meeting, proposed by Sir Frank 

Newson-Smith, Bart., were unanimously 
corded. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 
CANADA'S NEW STATUS 


The one hundred and twenty-ninth annual 
general meeting of the Bank of Montreal 
was held in Montreal on the 2nd instant. 


Mr George W. Spinney, C.M.G. (the 
president), in the course of his speech, 
said : — 

The year’s gross operating profits at 
$10,799,000, that is before deductions for 
depreciation of bank premises and for 
income and excess profits taxes, are 
$4,500,000 higher than in 1945. I suppose 
there are few who could claim that the 
course of Canadian economic developments 
over the past 12 months has been at all 
points in line with their expectations. On 
the one hand, any gloomy forecasts of a 
sharp decline in national income and employ- 
ment upon cessation of hostilities have been 
wide of the mark. Underlying forces af 
demand making for a high level of business 
activity have been very strong. Consumer 
buying has been maintained at a remarkably 
high level. Exports, while down from war- 
inflated peaks, are still reasonably satisfactory. 
Industry has made important progress 
towards complete reconversion and many 
expansion and modernisation projects are 
under way. 


A year ago I said in my annual address 
that risk-free banking is hardly banking at 
all, and that if we are to maintain a pro- 
gressive outlook we must meet new situa- 
tions with courage and confidence. Over the 
past 12 months this bank has indeed met 
many new situations, and, I am convinced, 
has pursued a progressive policy throughout. 
We will endeavour to continue so to play 
our part in the year of further adjustment 
that lies ahead. In saying these things I am 
well aware that liberal credit policies are 
today fashionable, politically popylar and 
widely acclaimed as socially desirable. I 
should perhaps go on to add therefore that 
it is no part of this bank’s policy to build 
up an impressive total of loans by encourag- 
ing individuals or corporations to incur an 
unnecessary or an unwieldy burden of in- 
debtedness. 


GENERAL MANAGER'S REMARKS 


Mr B. C. Gardner (general manager), fn 
the course of his speech, said: The figures 
now presented cover the first full year of 
operations under peace-time conditions since 
the fiscal year which ended on October 31, 
1938. Total assets at $1,844 million show 
an increase of $128 million over the previous 
year. The expansion in _ balance-sheet 
figures which was a feature of the war years 
and in many respects an inevitable conse- 
quence of war-time finance has been less 
pronounced in the period under review. 

The balance-sheet continues to show a 
highly liquid position. Deposits under all 
headings reached a new year-end high at 
$1,736 million, an increase of $123 million 
over the previous year. Dominion and Pro- 
vincial Government deposits increased by 
$39 million. Demand deposits by the public 
in Canada at $609 million increased by 
$21 million. Notice deposits in Canada at 
$814 million increased by $97 million. 
Interest-bearing deposits by the public in 
Canada and abroad increased from 
$857 million to $947 million. 


Demand deposits have shown a tendency 
to stabilise after the steady growth of the 
war years. The continued rise in notice 
deposits, which are mainly savings deposits, 
has been accompanied by a further sub- 
stantial growth in the number of depositors, 
over 100,000 new savings accounts having 
been opened during the year. The demand 
for banking services reached unprecedented 
levels during the year under review. 


The report was adopted. 
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BIRMID INDUSTRIES, 
LIMITED 


MR C. C. MAUDSLAY’S STATEMENT 


The adjourned ordinary general mecting 
for 1945 and the ordinary general meeting 
for 1946 of Birmid Industries, Limited, were 
held, on the 2oth instant, at Birmingham. 

The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s circulated statement : — 

At the last general meeting, held in 
December, 1945, I informed you that we were 
unable to produce accounts for the year 
ending October 31, 1945, owing to the fact 
that several important matters had not been 
agreed with various Government depart- 
ments, but it was hoped to effect a settlement 
at an early date and thus be in a position 
to present the figures somewhat earlier 
than was the case in 1944. Unfortunately, 
Negotiations took much longer than was 
anticipated. As and when settlement has been 
reached with H.M. Government as to the 
plant, etc., to be acquired, it is the intention 
of your board to approach the capital issues 
committee for permission to issue more capi- 
tal, and in due course all details will be 
issued to the shareholders. 

We have had the hard task of turning over 
from armament manufacture to products for 
civil use The Light Alloy Foundries at 
Smethwick, . Coventry and Nuneaton have 
had the hardest task, in that they were wholly 
employed for six years on aircraft, military 
and naval vehicles, etc. The Iron Foundries 
of Midland Motor Cylinder Co. and Dart- 
mouth Auto Castings, were not so greatly 
dislocated by the war. 

Our rolling and extrusion mills at Birmetals 
were able to change over quickly, as sheet, 
strip and sections are standard products and 
the main change has been in the alloys, 
gauges, and sections demanded, these now 
being largely for housing construction and 
equipment, as against aircraft materials only 
during the war years. Additionally, our 
corrosion resisting alloy, “ Birmabright,” is 
now in large and rapidly increasing demand. 
Primarily developed for marine applications, 
years of practical experience in huil and 
fittings construction has shown the alloy to 
be unique in durability under marine condi- 
tions. Our foundries have always been largely 
dependent on the motor industry, and will 
stil cater mainly for the important trade. 
At the same time, the great increase in the 
productive capacity of the light alloy foun- 
dries in particular makes it essential, in your 
directors’ opinion, that our markets should 
be more widely based than heretofore. 


A NEW DEVELOPMENT 


To this end, much development work has 
been undertaken in introducing aluminiym 
castings to various industries formerly 
closed to us. Partly due to shortage’ of iron 
castings, partly to the present low price of 
aluminium relative to other basic metals, and 
largely due to the success of the education of 
engineers as to the advantage of the metal, 
your companies have greatly expanded their 
range of cast products and industries supplied. 
Since the war the Elektron Magnesium 
Foundries have probably experienced a more 
complete outout reduction than the 
aluminium foundries, as, owing to all pre- 
war usages of this metal other than for air- 
craft being forbidden during the war, the 
restoration of peace brought the need to 
build up sales and production anew in the » 
commercial fields. This task is necessarily 
arduous, but is already showing substantial 
results. Good orders have been booked for 
the civil aircraft trade as well as for the com- 
mercial vehicles mining equipment, and 
various other industries where the unique 
combination of great strength with minimum 
weight characteristic of elektron is necessary. 
At this present time, the overall picture is 
that all our works have very substantial 
order books carrying them many months 
ahead. 

The reports were approved. 
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SCOTTISH AUSTRALIAN 
COMPANY, LiMITED 


IMPROVED WOOL PRICES 


The annual general meeting of the Scot- 
tish Australian Company, Limited, was held, 
on the 20th instant, in London. 


Mr J. Norman Eggar (the chairman and 
managing di ) having dealt at length 
with his recent visit to Australia, during 
which he inspected every property and lease 
owned by the company, and having men- 
tioned the good reputation which the com- 
pany enjoys throughout the two States in 
which its properties are situated, continued : 


I cannot end this story of my tour with- 
out referring to the intense sense of loyalty 
to this old company and desire for its well- 
being which I found on all stations. Loyalty 
is no one-way virtue, and I like to think 
that we on our part treat our managers with 
the consideration and generosity their good 
service deserves. There are a great many 
improvements to be carried out at many of 
the homesteads, and I am sure no stock- 
holder would grudge the capital outlay 
necessary to provide amenities to bring them 
thoroughly up to date. 


INCREASED REVENUE 


As to the present year 1946/47, the prices 
we have realised and are realising for our 
wool are very much better than last year’s, 
so there will be an increased reverlue from 
that source, as there should also be for 
cattle, whilst the wheat returns will not be 
so good. We need to build up our sheep 
flocks to get back to a more normal clip of, 
say, 12,000 bales. For that we are very 
largely dependent on the weather. 


it would be seen that receipts on wool 
and livestock accounts have fallen by some 
£13,000. This is accounted for by a 
lessened wool clip of §70 bales, and a 
reduction of the average appraised value per 
bale of 18s. 6d., both being a reflection of 
the generally unsatisfactory climatic condi- 
tions of the preceding year. Revenue on 
livestock account was substantially the same 
as last year. The wheat crop was con- 
siderably better than in 1945, yielding an 


“addition of 43,000 bushels, and revenue was 


again assisted in this connection by further 
advances on account of the wheat delivered 
to the Commonwealth Wheat Board during 
the years 1940-43. 

Station working expenses are down by 
£4,000. Drought expenses cost us less by 
£13,000 than the previous year, though other 
expenses tend to increase. The depreciation 
charge has decreased owing to the lapse of 
one of our Queensland Pastoral Leases. It 
is our policy always to write off lease values 


’ over the period of their tenure. 


HEAVY CHARGE FOR TAXATION 


Taxation is again very heavy, £27,000 
being on account of Federal and State Land 
Tax, £20,000 the estimated net liability for 
United Kingdom and Federal Income Tax 
on the profits for the year, and £5,000 the 
amount deducted at the source from invest- 
ment income. The increased dividend 
which the board has had pleasure in recom- 
mending entails a slight reduction of the 
carry forward, but the board is satisfied that 
the prospects of the current year justify 
such reduction. 


I am sure you will agree that the balance 
sheet reflects the company’s sound condi- 
tion. Owing to the payment by several pur- 
chasers of their final instalments on account 
of land sold to them twenty or more years 
ago, general reserve on capital account has 
been increased by the transfer of £43,000 
from land sales suspense account. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted and a dividend of 4 per 
cent. on the consolidated ordinary stock was 
declared. 


SINGER MOTORS, LIMITED 
NEW PEACE-TIME MODELS 


The ordinary general meeting of Singer 
Motors, Limited, was held, on the 20th in- 
stant, in London. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Latham, F.LA.A, 
J.P. (chairman of the company) said that 
they were pursuing their policy of installing 
up-to-date plant as circumstances required 
and supplies permitted. Floating assets 
exceeded the total floating liabilities by 
£518,095, a satisfactory position in which 
to be. The item for the 5} per cent. First 
Mortgage Debenture Stock had disappeared 
from the balance sheet, and the assets of 
the company were now free of any encum- 
brance, 


RESTRICTED PRODUCTION 


No useful comparison of the trading 
profits for the year could be made with those 
for 1945, owing to the virtual cessation of 
war-work and the change back to motor- 
car production, with the result that profits 
failed to reach the company’s excess profits 
standard. Their production of motor-cars 
was very severely restricted and much below 
expectations, resulting in a substantial:loss, 
which was, however, more than offset by 
amounts recovered on the settlement of war 
contracts. After payment of the proposed 
dividend of 6 per cent., less tax, on the 
ordinary stock, the carry forward was raised 
from £135,039 to £144,366. 

Throughout the whole period of the war 
their motor-car production was suspended 
and all the resources of both their factories 
were turned over to other work. Re-instate- 
ment had been retarded by shortage of 
materials, of suitable labour and by the 
restrictions on the use of both. Nevertheless, 
they had been able to re-instate all the 
assembly lines at their Birmingham works 
and to carry out considerable similar work 
in many other directions. The rebuilding 
of parts of their Coventry works, destroyed 
or damaged by the enemy had been held 
up by the shortage of outside technical staff 
and the need for detailed approval by the 
War Damage Commission and by the delav 
in getting building licences. 

As regarded actual car production their 
anticipations, which at the time seemed to 
be no more than reasonabic, had not been 
realised. The delay in re-instatement had 
inevitably had its repercussions on produc- 
tion and they had also encountered great 
difficulty due to shortages of suitable techni- 
cal and commercial staff. The most potent 
single factor responsible for the reduced 
output during the past year was the over- 
all low production per man-hour 


THE OUTLOOK 


As to the immediate outlook, he was 
pleased to be able to say that in some 
respects it was less clouded than the recent 
past. There had recently been some im- 
provement in the production per man-hour, 
and the number of cars completed in the 
previous three weeks had shown an en- 
couraging rise. It was still, however, well 
below the number on their manufacturing 
programme. They were producing the super 
10 h.p. saloon and chassis for export as. well 
as the 9 h.p. roadster. Those had earned 
widespread commendation for their excellent 
quality and high performance. They had 
not been able to bring the 12 h.p. saloon on 
to the production lines. Their plans and 
programme for new peace-time models were 
proceeding satisfactorily. 

He felt bound to utter a note of warnin 
that the reduced allocation of steel to the 
motor industry might result in limiting the 


_ expansion of the output which they could 


otherwise have achieved. 
The report was adopted. 
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CARRERAS LIMITED 


DIVIDEND AGAIN 35 PER CENT. 


The forty-third annual general meeting y 
Carreras, Limited, was held in London on 
December 20th. 


Sir Edward Baron, chairman aj 
managing director, said that last year he had 
given shareholders an assurance that whji: 
he could not guarantee the maintenance 4j 
a dividend of 35 per cent. they would d& 
their utmost io m: it possible. The 
accounts now submitted demonstrated thy 
the results of their efforts had not bee 
entirely unsatisfactory and they were able ny; 
only to recommend a dividend at the sam: 
cate, but to retain a comfortable margy 
after making usual provisions. In view 
the need for additional working capital, etc, 
they had deemed it inexpedient to recom. 
mend an increase in dividend, and he wa; 
sure it would be agreed that that was the 
more prudent course. 


Regarding their home trade, he would say 
that during the year their clearance quotas 
of leaf had been increased to 120 per cent 
of their pre-war usage, and that had enabled 
them to. give their customers small addition! 
quantities of their well-known brands, The 
smoking public remained, nevertheless, un- 
satisfied and, although they continued to 
produce to their maximum capacity, they 
still could not meet all their requirements. 
They were now permitted to acquire leaf 
for export on the basis of a 100 per cent, 
of their peace-time consumption. 


LEAF SUPPLY POSITION 


When Mr Sinclair, his colleague, made his 
annual trip to the U.S.A. leaf markets three 
months ago to supervise their purchasing 
programme, he was able to return with the 
assurance that they would be securing sup- 
plies of better average quality than for some 
time past, although prevailing prices were 
much higher than contemplated. Had that 
continued, it would have meant that their 
allotment of dollars would probably be used 
up before their quota had been satisfied. He 
was glad to say, however, that after his 
return the situation had improved and they 
were now able to count on a full year’s 
supply for both home and export purposes at 
their current rate of consumption. 


He must again emphasise that it would 
be even more costly and that would have 
to be taken into account in the new financial 
year as well as the increased costs of all 
other materials and supplies, but that should 
not materially affect their disposable profits 
unless unforeseen circumstances arose. 


In connection with what he might call the 
domestic side of their organisation it again 
gave him os pleasure to record the con- 
tinuance those friendly and harmonious 
relationships between the management and 
staff and wor le which had always been 
so characteristic of their business. 

Looking into the future in these abnormal 
days would be fraught with more than the 
usual dangers. They were still entangled in 
a net of regulations and hedged about with 


their 
highest of both quantity 
quality so as to provide continuous employ- 
ment with good wages and favourable work- 
ing conditions for their employees and 2 
satisfactory return to shareholders. When 
they met again next year he sincerely hoped 
that he would be in a position to show that 
they hed been, able ¢o surmount. all, As 
and present a record of achieve- 
ment which would justify the confidence 


: 


The report was adopted and the chairman 
announced that dividend warrants would be 
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ASSOCIATED BRITISH 
MALTSTERS, LIMITED 


HEAVY EXPENDITURE ON 
MODERNISATION 


The twenty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Associated British Maltsters, Limited, will be 
held, on the 30th instant, in London. 


The following is the circulated statement of 
Mr H. N. Hume, C.B.E., M.C., chairman of 
the compary :— 


The barley crop from which was made most 
of the malt sold during the company’s last 
financial year was satisfactory and I am glad 
to be able to report a successful year’s trading. 
Net trading profit at £271,495 compares with 
£230,631 previously. We have, however, 
deemed it wise to “plough back” this in- 
crease and to maintain the recommended divi- 
dend at 10 per cent for the current year which 
does not hold anything like such good pros- 
pects. The 1946 barley crop ranks with 
those of 1403 and 1912 as the worst of the 
century. After a premising start the weather 
in July and August was disastrous and we are 
faced with a higher loss of weight in malting 
and increased costs of production. The trade 
is in course of changing its labour policy from 
a seven to a six day week, new restrictions 
have been imposed by the Ministry of Food 
and in common with all industry almost every 
other cost has risen and is still rising. 


We are fully alive to the fact that keen 
competition will start again, probably sooner 
rather than later in our trade, and that your 
company can retain the leading position it 
occupies only if, as the Board intend, the most 
modern methods are introduced. This will 
cost a large sum of money ; considerable work 
of modernisation has already been put in 
hand and plans for a great deal of further 
work are already well advanced. During the 
year directors have visited the USA, Scandi- 
navia and Central Europe and we intend that 
our developments shall embody the latest 
practices known in the world. Licences and 
other restrictions will, of course, delay the 
realisation of our schemes as quickly as we 
should like, but they will be pressed forward 
with all speed. Their cost may well exceed 
available cash resources and further capital 
may have to be raised. 


I do not intend these remarks of mine to 
be a pessimistic but rather a realistic appraise- 
ment of the outlook. The sale of malt of any 
quality made in old maltings by an age- 
heavy team of workers was possible and in- 
deed necessary during the war, but now that 
the competitive days are coming again it will 
be the fittest which survive and we have every 
intention of being the “fittest” in our in- 
dustry. As first principles, conservation of 
cash resources and their use boldly and freely 
on new equipment coupled with an en- 
lightened labour policy are essential. 


Our future is not, however, entirely in our 
own hands. The brewing industry with 
which our own is so closely linked is sub- 
ject to a weight of taxation and to official 
control either or both of which, if not 
applied intelligently, may well do irreparable 
harm. Your team of workers from the 


managing directors down to the humblest 
employee have again done splendid work and 
they deserve and will, I am sure, secure 
your gratitude. 
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INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND PARITIES 


I, CURRENCIES OF METROPOLITAN AREAS 


Source: Official text of IMF announcement with addition by The Economist of last 
column of currency units per & { sterling. See notes on page 1054. 











Par Values in Gold 





Par Values in U.S. Dollars 


— 
} 


Currency | | Currency 
Country Unit Gonna tt Fine nee Currescy US. cts. per : _ = 
per este ge Units per Currency | . 8 
| er | ree it oe cee Unit | 
Unit Fine Gold Se 
| 
MNS cor ekinns see ss Franc 0°020 276 5 | 1,533-96 43827 5 2°281 67 | 176-625 
spate PERE P ere ae ee | Boliviano | 0-021 158 8 | 1,470-00 42°000 0 2°380 95 | 169-26 
Camad .0.66000cddcedbds | Dollar 0-888 671 | 35-000 1-000 00 100-000 4-03 
SN chiens bend hie nedes / Peso | 0028 666 8 | 1,085-00 31000 0 3225 81 | 124-93 
COPS o's vc ccentes 2: | Peso | 0°507 816 61-249 5 1749 99 57°143 3 7-052 
ROE oon onc pit ues | Colon | 0°158 267 196-525 5°615 00 17°809 4 22-628 
SN Grad ons ica Gai Fk Peso | 0°888 671 35-000 0 1000 00 100°000 4°03 
Czechoslovakia. ......... | Koruna | 0-017 773 4 | 1,750-00 50-000 0 2000 00 201-5 
CR a iticin vivo <aeee | Krone | 0-185 178 | 167-965 4799 01 20°837 6 19- 340 
BOs cas | Sucre | 0°065 827 5 | 472-500 13500 0 7-407 41 | 54-405 
PO AN sbuisne ia ok vo 2 | Pound | 3672 88 8-468 42 0-241 955 | 413-300 9-75 
El Salvador ............ | Colon ; 0°355 468 87-500 0 2°500 00 40°000 0 10-075 
OB 5h oie coos | Dollar 0°357 690 86-956 5 2°484 47 40°250 0 i 10-012 
SET Se | Franc 0-007 461 13 | 4,168-73 119°107 0°839 583 | 480-00 
Guatemala ............. Quetzal | 0-888 671 5-000 0 1000 00 | 100-000 | 4-03 
SONG 6 ov 6eds oer aS Lempira | 0°444 335 70-000 0 2°000 00 50-000 0 8-06 
PR ir esvc istics esse | Krona | 0136 954 227-110 6488 85 15411 1 26-15 
Poe iSabiees Sac ass | Rupee | 0°268 601 115-798 3308 52 30°225 0 33-333. * 
MO aah sean ccdcass i | Rial | 0°027 555 7 1,128-75 32°250 0 3°100 78 129-967 
MR die baoy's vied ce cos | Dinar | 3581 34 8-684 86 0°248 139 | 403000 1-0 
Luxembourg ........... | Franc | 0°020 276 5 533° 43°827 5 2281 67 176-625 
WON Sa int dis 6 occ cars < | Peso 0°183 042 169-925 4855 00 20°597 3 19- 565 
Netierfands ............ Guilder 0°334 987 92-849 8 2°652 85 37695 3 10-69 
PMEAOR. . sss ones | Cordoba 0°177 734 175-000 5000 00 20°000 0 20-15 
WO akc eins be ac Krone 0°179 067 173-697 4962 78 20°150 0 20-0 
SOR boo dibeais sed Balboa 0°888 671 35-000 0 1°000 00 100°000 4-03 
WONIE S96 utheacs S's Guarani 0°287 595 108-150 3090 00 32°362 5 12-452 
Mn WW cnekibn 6k 6 ween « Sol 0°136 719 227-500 6500 00 15°384 6 26-195 
Philippine Commonwealth | Peso 0°444 335 . a 0 2°000 00 50°000 0 £-06 
Union of S. Africa ...... Pound 3581 34 84 86 0°248 139 403°000 1-9 
ng: (ora s. oe (or 4s. 11-553d) 
United Kingdom ....... Pound 3581 34 | 0°248 139 | 403°000 1-0 
‘ : (or 1736. %. 5670) (or 4s. 11-553) 
United States .......... Dollar 0°888 671 35-000 0 | 1-000 00 | 100-000 4-03 








II. CURRENCIES OF NON-METROPOLITAN AREAS 


Appended are the currencies of member and non-metropolitan areas together with the 
currency and relation t to the metropolitan unit. 











Par Values in Terms 


Par Values in Terms 


of Gold of U.S. Dollars 
Currency 
lc an c us Units 
sTams ine ‘urrency 5. cts, per 
Gold per Units ee per £ Sterling 
Currency Troy Oz. US. Dollar Currency 
Unit of Fine Gold : Units 
BELGIUM: 
Belgian Congo : Franc (parity with Belgian franc) .. | 0-020 276 5 | 1,533-96 | 43-8275 | 2-281 67 | 177-662 
FRANCE : 
Algeria, Morocco, Tunisia, French Antilles, French | } 
Guiana : Franc (parity with French franc) ....... “0-007 461 13, 4,168-73 119-107 0-839 583; 480-0 
French West Africa, French Equatorial Africa, Togo- 
land, Cameroons, French Somaliland, Madagascar 
and dependencies, Reunion, St. Pierre and 
Miquelon : CFA Franc (=1-70 French francs)... | @ 012 683 9 | 2,452-20 70-062 8 1-427 29 | 282-353 
New Caledonia, New Hebrides, French possessions of 
Oceania : CFP Franc (= 2-40 French francs) ..... 0-017 906 7 | 1,736-97 49-627 8 2-015 00; 200-0 
French possessions in India: Rupee (=36 French 
GUN. 5 aang Nace kds os eemick Cases hes tude ouand 0-268 601 115-798 3-308 52 | 30-225 0 13-333 
NETHERLANDS : 
Surinam and Curacao: Guilder (=1.406 71 Nether- 
amet, MEG ian o'nck 90h 6 Sin Hee ke ccne Taupo a 0-471 230 66-004 9 1-885 85 | 53-026 4 7-599 
UNITED KINGDOM: 
Gambia, Gold Coast, Nigeria, Sierra Leone: West 
African £ (parity with WN Si a ERK 
Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland : 
Southern re te ‘3 a ~aCceess a 
Palestine : Palestinian £ (parity yprus: Cyprus - . i . $ 
f (parity). Gibraltar: Gabraltar£ (parity). Malta: | 73°58] 4 8-684 86 | 0-248 159) 403-000 1-0 
Maltese { (parity). Bahamas: Bahamas { (parity) 
Bermuda : Bermuda f ( . Jamaica ; Jamaican 
£ (parity). Falkland Islands: Falkland Isiands 
& (parity)... KoA b io baa Fe ee ek Se ce cee ene 
Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, Zanzibar : East African 
shilling (20 per £ sterling)... .................4.. 0-179 067 | 173-697 4-962 78 | 20-150 0 20-0 
Barbados, Trinidad, British Guiana: British West 
Indian dollar (4-80 per £ sterling)............... 0-746 113 41-687 3 1-191 07 | 83-958 3 4-80 
British Honduras : Bnitish tebtieres dollar (4-03 per 
Pg) eee rs Se oer ia are 0-888 671 35-000 0 1-000 00 | 100-000 40-03 
Ceylon: Cingalese Rupee (13$ per £ sterling). 
Mauritius: Mauritius Rupee (134 per £ sterling). | >0-268 601 | 115-798 3-308 52 | 30-225 0 13-333 
Seychelles: Seychelles Rupee (134 per £ sterling)... 
Fiji : Fijian Pound (1-11 per £ sterling) ........... 3-226 44 9-640 20 0-275 434) 363-063 1-109 
Tonga: Tongan £ (1-2525 per f sterling) .......... 2-859 36 10-877 8 0-310 321-756 1-252 
Burma : Burmese Rupee (at par with Indian | 
WOOD ois Sone pace akt ans 2 Vanoaepensscenesy ste 0-268 601 | 115-798 3-308 52 | 30-2250 13-333 
Hong Kong : Hong Kong Dollar (16 per £ eee 0-223 834 | 138-958 3-970 22 | 25-187 5 16-0 
Malaya (Singapore and Malayan Union): Malayan 
dollar (8:571 428 57 per £ sterling, or 2s. 4d. 
per Malayan. dollar) ............-0-eeeeeeseess 
Sarawak, British North Borneo: The Sarawak and | }0-417 823 74:441 7 2-126 91} 47-016 7 8-571 


British North Borneo dollars which circulate 
alongside the Malayan dollar (which is legal | 
tender) have the same value................++- 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Dec. 21, 1946, total 
ordinary revenue was /£51,759,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of /67,250,000, and 
issues to sinking funds £340,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
£10,971,934, the deficit accrued since April Ist 
is £572,592,268 against £2,063,176,523 for 
the corresponding period a year ago. 


CRDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND | EXPENDITURE 





rE Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
j (¢ thousands) 


Esti- i 
Revenue | mate, | April | April | Veek | Week 
11946 iT = to Werk ended 
i i x i Dec. Dec. 
Sa Se 
1 tags | ee PR) 
Orpinany | 
REVENUE 
Tncome Tax 11111000 611,070 516, 325, 22,463 12,629 
BeaGaie.' a. <3 23-0 | 80,000 16,899 22,517 1,050 970 


Estate, etc., Duties 140,000 86,543 106,654, 3,602 3,965 
St amps. ee ad 29,000, 17,584 25,424 1,490 1,680 
N.DC.. | 325,000) 25,608 25, 180 530 = 455 
Ce gaa | 333,428! 258, Se 9,812, 4,770 
Other Inland Rev. 1, 000! 146 5 ate 


tal Inland Rev. 1686000 1091278 955, 250 5 38,952, 24,469 





Custoras. .. . .| 595,000 415,580 444, 568, 10,724 126 13,436 
Buriee: ceuan «eke | 592,000 381,500 404,900) 6,300 4,700 


lotal Customs & 

BAND veiw - 5 448 |1187000' 797,080 849,468) 17,026) 18,156 
Motor Duties ... | 45,000. 11,864 12,967) ... {| ... 
>urplus WarStores 150,000... | , 101,688, vee | 13,372 
Surplus Receipts } 

from Trading ... 50,000... 40 000, oe fo 
Post Office (Net 

Receipts) ..... = --» | 12,350) ...Dir.4,800 
Wireless Licences) 5,300, 2,850 5,270, 2... | eee 
Crown Lands ....' 1,000 650 650, 
Receipts from i 














' 


Sundry loans .. 15,000! 7,387! 22,211) 964) 66 
Miscell. Receipts. ./ 22,000 56,100, 29, 819 1,717) 516 


-'3161300 1967210 2018672 58, 660) 51,759 


ee 








Total Ord. Rev. . 














SeLF-BALANCING | | 
Post Office ......) 120,900 84, oT] 92,100 2,1 7,100 
lacome Tax on’ 
E.P.T. Refunds... ik 134,048... | 1,301 
oc OT ee vce v2 3282200 2051510, (2244820 60,760) 60,160 
"jm out t of the 
Exchequer to meet 
j ! payments 
| i (£ thousands) 
| £&eti- | — 


Expenditure | mate, | a a | Week , Week 
2 


946-47 t ended ended 
| to D 
4 3 22, | 21, 

i 2 
1945 1945 | 1946 


ORDINARY | } 
EXPENDITURE | i 
Int. & Man. of | 
Nat. Debt. i taatetiate Pensa: mamma 2,650, 5,058 


Payments to N,! 
reland. ......: 20, 000, “ Anes, 11,986... | 
Nat. Land Fund .| 50,000! 50,000 iti 


Other Cons. Fund! ee 
Services....... | oon 6f | («4,898 «4,345 359s SAL 























SiN A canted | $58,000 342,459 418,615 3,009. 5,399 
Supply Services . “3318917 3677488 2161677 119470 61,851 
Total .iksiendcesud 3886917, 4019947 2580295 122479 67,250 
SeLr-Bacancinc | 
P.O. & Brdcasting} 120, 84, 92, 100 2, _ 7,100 
Income Tax 

E.P.T. Refunds, 134,048) ds 1,301 
Fetal sated ‘qo0781 4104247 2806441 124579 75,651 


A change has been marle in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue, Such excess is now mcluded as 
expenditure under “‘ Total Supply Services” instead of 
beimg shown as up to July 24, 1943. inclusive, as a de- 
duction from ordinary revenue. 


After increas Exchequer balances by 
£259,096 to £2, 705, 066, the other operations 
for the week increased the gross National 
Debt by £23,828,393 to £24,737 million. 


NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 2 
P.O. antl Telogragia . 5s... cee sive ecb ccteeeaes 
ee | REE Se ea aa 
Local Authorities Loans Act, 1945, Section 3(1). 
War Damage : War Damage Comunission 





eet ee eeee 


Finance Act, 1946, Section 26(7): Post-War Credits 548 





NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
Overseas Trade Guarantees Act, 1939, Section 4(1) 99 


WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 
Week ending December 22, 1946 
' — {£000's) 


Net Receipts Net Repayments 
Treasury Bills .... 48,221 % Defence *], 
Nat. aw Certs. 1,050 ai Nat. War Bas. 

24% Defence Bds.. 2,559 | 1946-48........ 50 
24° Treas. Stock. 8,000 | 3°%Term.Annuities 1,258 
Tax Reserve Certs. 1,823 | Other Debt : 





Ways & Means Ad- } MEME, Sc ccwes 27 
Vanoes ......... 1,655 | Treasury Deposits. 40,500 
Other Debt : | 
External....... 4,176 
67,484 | 43,656 


* Including £1,205,000 paid off on maturity. 


FLOATING DEBT 





(h aniitions) 
ee ee ed eee es ee 
| Ways and | | 
aeny Means | Trea- 
7 Advances | -_ | — 
4 t- 
Date —— —} enrpeeesememel : ; 
{ i Bank | Posits Debt 
Ten- | Ter °4 Public ot Se i 
der | *@P | Depts.) Eng- af 
| land | 
- aa = mee aus - -~ - ee 
1945 


Dec. ere 0 2569-8 592°3 | 23-8 | 1652-5 6458-4 


. 2 1950-01 2541-7) 438- 


Si a. oad 6728-2 

» 30 |1950-0 2577-0; 422-4) ..2 | 1779-0) 6728-4 

Oct. 5 1960-0 2541-9 460-5 | 13-5 | 1773-5) 6749-4 

» 12 |1980-0 2535-5! 462-7 14-8 | 1775-0) 6768-0 

» 19 |2000-0 2550-6| 430-4) 9-0 | 1764-5) 6754-5 

» 2% |2020-0) 2532-2/ 425-3 | ... | 1743-0 6720-5 

Nov. 2 /2030-0) 2505-5 462-5... | 1743.0) 6741-1 

9 |2040-0 2479-0 426.6 | ... | 1743-0) AEBB-5 

» 16 (2050-0 2464-4) 405-7 | | 1743-0) 0663-1 

» 23 '2060-0 2481-5) 392-4 1742-5 6676+4 

» 30 (2070-0 2460-5, 372-4 1742-5) 6645-4 

Dec 7 2080-0, 2487-3) 376-1)... | :1742-5 6685-9 

» 14 [2100-0 2377-8, 388-6 | 2-75 | 1729-0, 6688-1 
375.8 | 17-3 


» 21 2120-0 2496-0 


1688-5 6697°5 


\——— 





TREASURY BILLS 





(4 millions) 
| } 
| Amount | Average {| Per 
Da Rate Cent. 
Date ot | of Allot- | Allotted 
Tender | ment | at 
|Ottered Apne | Allotted| | Mia, 
oO ‘ 
i | % Rate 
1945 | 
ae 130-0 219°7 | 130-0 911-11 33 
} j } 
Sept. 20 | 150-0 | 269-2 | 150-0; 10 2-62 | 4 
» 22 | 160-0 269-6 | 160-0) 10 3-29 | 41 
Oct. 4 | 170-0 | 282-5 | 170-0| 10 1-58 | 48 
» | 170-0 273-4) 170-0 «0 1-61 51 
~ 48 | 170-0 | 276-2 170-0) 10 1-70 | 50 
25 110-0 | 262-4 | 160-0, 10 2-03 | 52 
Nov 1 | 160-0 | 290-9 | 160-0) 10 1-37 | 39 
» 8 | 160-0 | 293-4 | 160-0; 10 1-32 | 38 
» 45 | 160-0 | 282-2 | 160-0) 10 1-69 | 45 
22) 160-0 | 272-9 | 160-0) 10 1-67 | 45 
» 29 | 160-0 | 258-3 | 160-0, 10 0-62 | 54 
Dee 6 | 170-0 | 313-7| 170-0; 911-25 | 31 
~ 33 | 10-0 | 265-8 | 170-0} 10 0-14 | 45 
~ 20 i70-0| 280-3! 170-0) “911-92 | 46 


‘On Dee. 20 ‘applications tor bills to be paid < on Monday 
aoe cee a 17s. 7d. and above in full. Applica- 
tions at £99 17s. 6d. for bills to be paid on Tuesday, 
Friday and Saturday were accepted as to about 46 per 
cent. of the amount applied for and applications at 
higher prices were akan full. £170 million of 
Oa ees ane bei for Dec. 27. For the week 


deposits, 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 2}% BOND 
SUBSCRIPTION 


({ thousands) 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


DECEMBER 18, 1946 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


Notes - age Govt. Debt. , f 
In Circln. ... 1416,989,436 | Other Govt. 11,015,1m 
In Bankg. Securities .., - , 206,22 
partment .. 33,258,397 | Other Secs. Mie 
Silver Coin . 5.3 
Amt. of Fid. 3 
Shes, 1450 

Gold ¢ Coin and 000, 

ion (at 

172s. 3d. per 
oz. fine)..... 247,833 
1450, 247,833 1450.20 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ f 
ag seeeee 14,555,000 | Govt. Secs.... 286,148 4s 








at se ane 3,484,755] Other Secs. : 

Public Deps.*. 11,951,626 | Discounts and 
Advances... 94 963,243 
Other Deps. ; Securities.... 16,997 99) 
Bankers..... 276,220,503 -_-—-—-~. 
Other Acets... __ 56, 417,973 “41,951 233 
————- | Notes........ 33,258,397 

~ 332, 638,47E€ | Gold & Silver 
Risso cie> 0 1,259,879 
362,627,857 362,627,857 

* Includi 


Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commi sioner 
t and Dividend Accounts. . : 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSI5 


of National 





(£ millions) 
| 1945 | AS, 1946 
y | Dee. i 
peli weetnetrctgliipmntntinctaititinteetistini talcinintindiian i 
Issue Dept. : &: 
Notes in circulation Nena 1376-0 1375-7 1398-2 1417-0 
Notes in banking depart- | 
EPPS: | 24-2 24-6 52-0 . 33:3 
Government debt and | 
securities® ......) 5 ai “? teen: ye © meet 
Other securities ........ 0-9 0-8 
RD teh ei dan a dk oka oe 9. 3 0-2 0.2 62 
Valued at s. per fine oz. | 172/3 172/3 172/3 1723 
Bonhieg ee: ‘ } 
De | 
tie obs Pe eem tats oo 7-2 9-8 14-9 12-0 
OMNES, coins ow sscewas ss | 228-9 279-6 265-6 2762 
te Ole eae |} 59-9 54-1 56-4 56-4 
WOE il tierce AE 296-0 343-5 336-9 3444 
Somnerhties cscs. dennis iwc | 
Government. ........... | 266-0 298-5 258-0 286-1 
Discounts, ete. ......... } Qi 20-8 27-2 25-0 
TE 5s ieanerais op Seeselaie's 14-1 16-6 16-4 17-0 
WE Pik ode os Suki vee co 289-2 335:9 301-6 328-1 
Banking dept. res. ........ | 246 25-7 53° 2 5 
eo 10 i 
*: Proportion a, Reece ones 4.3 3 74 15: 8: 16-0 


* Government debt is A, 015, 100: capital £14, 553,000 
Fiduciary issue raised from {1,400 million to £1,450 
million on December 10, 1946. 


GOLD AND SILVER 
The Bank of Engiand’s officiai buying price tor gold 
ge at 172s. Sd. per fine ounce throughout the 
. In the London diver market price per tine ounce 
was raised from 44d. to 55$d. on August 6th. The New 
York market price of silver changed to 88} ceuts o 
December 9th. Bombay bullion _— were as follows ;— 


a ec 


Fine S Tolas 100 Fos Tola: 


1946 Rs. a Rs. 4. 
I as oo eis sc es ete . 99 «68 144 0 
a MR RA 100 «(0 142 4 
eens suds awe vece 201.2 143 12 
te a wih «ues 6a ale ae 101 12 148 «(0 





OVERSEAS BANK 


RETURNS 


US FEDERAL RESERVE 
Million $’8 


12 US.F.R. Bawxs Dec, | Dec. | Dec. | Dee. 
Resources 20, a 12, | 1, 

Gold certifs. on hand and due! 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 
from Treasury ........... 17,067, 17,521, 17,504 17,589 
Total reserves ..........0+- 17,863, 18,308| 1 soe 18,382 
Total cash reserves.........| 216) 250 
Total U.S. Govt. sees, ......| 23,668) 23, 24,128 26, 25.910 
Total loans and secs. ....... 24,030 24,134 24, 419 23,515 
Total resources .,........+.| 45,052, 45,302) 45,557 45,647 


LraBILities 
24, aoe 24,896. 24,965 
30. 750 


16222 16 47 16,517 
dirt taasects FO 626 «237 


Total tS ence ceewee ess) 17,908 “aria 31 979 1158 
iabilities ...... ixecd -| 43,053) 45,302) 45,556 
geneween evs [420% /42°9% 142° 7% oo 


Bank anp “Treasury 
Resources 


20,450 20,477 
ey Free sack oon 20,086; 98,677 asso a 
Money in circulation 28,557) 946, 29,019 
Treasury cash and dep. .....| 3,006 2 tier “2% 2,445 


— 





TH 


Valu 


1.— FFE 


Sow, 


od os 


>- — PT 


we 
=~ 


=O 


See 


Cr 








8, 1946 


ND 


f 
11,015.19 
438 206, rhs] 
712,14 
5,9 


en 


450,000,099 


247,833 
ently 
$50, 247,433 

r 

f 

286,148, 4s 
24,963,943 
16, 997,99) 


41,9125 
33,258,397 


362,627,857 
Aihissioners 


+2 1417-0 
2-0. - 33-5 
. 1 1449-2 

0-9 0: 
6.2 


Pn) 
wet 
CS &> oe 


~ 
we 


aD ona 

Pree OFPro 
~ 

EF 

Fern o 


a4 
a 
> 
w 
~S 
oe 


ne 


: 
a ~ @ 
-— oo 
SS 

~~ Oe 


-. 
w 
tw 

a2 & 
on 


5-8 10-0 
14,553,000 
to £1,450 


re tor gold 

ighout the 

tine ounce 

The New 

4 cents op 

, follows — 
Silver 


128) 23,210 
419 23,515 


one 24,963 
930. 750 
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U.K. OVERSEAS TRADE 


Value of Imports and Exports for the month ended November 30, 1946, com 
elev 


Value of Im ports and Exports for the 


ed with the same month of 1945. 


ren months ended November 30, 1946, compared with the same period of 1945, and eleven-twelfths 


of 1938 





Tora. Imports 







































British Exports 






















































































Eleven- Eleven- | 
. er aaa Month Ended Eleven Months Ended Month Ended Eleven Months Ended 
Crass AnD Grout November 30 Twelfths November 30 November 30 Twelfths November 30 
of Year of Year | 
errant willie a boenengp ss a i— —- 
} ; 
145 | 1946 1938 1945 1946 of ws | 1946 
| | 
owed Tacit ! 
1.—FOOD, DRINK AND TOBACCO— f f f £ f £ f £ £ 
A. Grain and flour................06-. eabs, 193 6,618,638 | 68,216,809 | 73,695,982 | 84,427,415 168,705 227, fy 1,531,115 1,818,488 5,871,425 
B. Feeding-stuffs for animals........... 382,579 827,749 | 10,467,646 | 2,831,560 ) 1,812,777 9,405 9,691 ‘640, 322 52,079 266,164 
C. Animals, living, ES ee 1,761,666 1,683,857 8,452,050 | 11,799,761 10,813,711 ne 223 7,824 == 1,401 
ak pte tight Rye hire. ay ahaa sen 10,933,820 9,329,299 | 83,123,202 | 103,648,497 | 129,884,000 20,419 45,966 | 1,131,073 | 361,326 669,279 
B.S COROS 6 5665 ic ea saks Cengn 5,459, 357 | 9,545,483 | 73,346,144 | 177,245,823 | 106,187,687 155,057 $1,966 1, —_ 637 2,798,818 | 1,125,397 
Fr. Fresh fruit and vegetables .......... 970,543 | 6,024,253 | 34,519,427 | 14,451,815. 44,121,427 101,523 189,250 | 1,195 728,754 | 3,014,266 
G. Beverages and cecea preparations .. 6,668,107 6,628,298 | 42,636,524 | 46,822,656 55,811,714 885,157 1,581,060 , 12, or 873 | 14, 071, 777 | 16,103,229 
ah, SE GN ev ee eise cc cesaaee ses 4 5,205,353 6,941,054 | 52,167,586 71,537,527 | 90,897,478 1,877,872 1,276,979 | 11,033, 781 | 21,011, 172 | 15,755,556 
EL, -FeRRONS 3. Mig CNS sd « s Kick aes dee 5,081,709 | 9,555,345 21,344,247 | 49,221,104 58,570,135 874,155 1,289,494 | 4,505,329 | 10, 725, 320 | 16,753,128 
; . aod T° ae den ame | emnane cue? Ge Lt hen | 
TOUR CAGE Bo Suciciscbacccs | 43,328,327 57,153,976 394,273,635 451,254,525 582,526,344 4,092,293 4,701,837 32,902,149 | 51,567,734 59,559,845 
i ‘i ’ i i In i es 
| | ' 
“setae | i hed 
A. * GOMES fod We D ick Coban . s Med bd. « _ | 10,195 13,511 | 1,394 | 15,231 511,600 | 34,289,114 5,668,952 8,658,440 
B. Other non-metalliferous mining and 
quarry products and the like...... ¢ 164,757 892,972 4,349,009 | 7,164,568 | 15,399,699 59,941 158,62] 969,500 546,727 1,454,217 
C. Fsom Gee Omid SCHOD ci noc c ccs css scans 1,404,149 1,750,749 | 10,222,783 | 14,461,763 18,895,461 948 3,153 645,317 7,948 32,364 
D. Non-ferrous metalliferous ores and 
OO SE. os Ms IA.' 2,039,194 2,045,681 | 14,974,593 | 19,900,216 | 19,395,026 2,134 772,302 2,106,605 14,562 1,760,803 
E. Wood and timber .................. 6,232,637 6,778,137 | 39,281,319 41,575,548 | 47,085,869 15,001 35, 65,327 104,279 436,138 
F. Raw cotton and cotton waste....... 5,254. 254,633 4,021,365 | 27 114,659 | 45,319,735 | 39,995,028 4,149 47,734 420,639 56,129 588,844 
G. Wool, raw and waste, and woollen rags 1, 926, 610 2,921,906 39, 066,550 | 32, 705, 367 38,811,472 127,648 745, 692 6, 740,939 1,498,000 5,798,107 
H. Silk, raw and waste, and artificial silk | 
Wc ne 46 ssh oabteers iss bees x40 433,047 25,515 1,890,317 1,970,846 1,259,286 211,262 97,664 606,296 899,921 1,487,072 
I. Other textile materials.............. 1,160,723 1,333,258 10, 794,154 | 12,915,118 | 13,405,021 1,558 22,908 246,432 5,919 215,884 
J. Seeds and nuts for oil, oils, fats, resins | ! 
ON ee eo cas 5,699,146 6,947,112 | 28,046,219 | 43,712,375 | 56,829,782 74,273 356,228 2,652,686 1,248,375 | 2,277,316 
K. Hides re ‘kins, undressed ......... 409,906 2,527,418 | 16, 713,687 12, 265, 443 | 23,198,335 30,988 75,484 | 1,015,781 887,787 | 1,882,188 
L. Paper-making materials............. 1,143, 176 366, 14,705, ce 14, 320,455 | 16,596,380 27,356 60, 1,079,514 120,849 481,600 
MM,» Ra isk Resasek iiss. 8, 7,529, 700 10,544 9, 555, 275 , 39,593,950 49,536 105, 208,318 225,553 770,760 
N. Miscellaneous raw materials and articles | 
mainly unmanufactured........... |__1,584,449 | 449 2,307,021 9,669,955 | 13,575,279 | 20,562,655 191,266 447,358 | 2,230,750 1,530,497 } 4,614,248 
Tora Crass HI.............. 30,421,187 30,421,187 | 40 40,457, 969 | 227,387,310 | 269,443,382 2 | 351,043,195 1,528,276 3,440,060 | 52,177,218 | 12,815,498 | 30,457,981 
ay ! 
MANUFACTURED ON AIMLY | 
A. Coke and manufactured fuel ........ 19 10,000 19| 10,008 62,847 89,490} 3,017,413 | __ 411,418 | 1,048,758 
B. Pottery, glass, abrasives, etc......... 76,731 378,636 6,729,386 859,488 | 1,890,283 1,070,654 2,756,924 8,809,266 | 11,620,676 | 25,289,866 
C. tron and steel and manufactures thereof 455,000 993,770 | 13,581,375 6,063,981 8,630,061 2,127,031 6,473,084 | 38,217,684 | 17,365,169 73,824,841 
D. Non-ferrous metals and manufactures } 
COO ssc e suse sc sss ++ deeues 1,231,892 | 5,160,883 | 37,415,757 | 21,329,895 | 35,729,224] 1,041,542 11,310,838 | 10,299,441 34,803,598 
FE. Cutlery, hardware, implements and } 
DUNN Ss rash cs case eeecs 178,804 244,806 6,473,221 5,669,976 2,706,321 708,752 3,044, $8,275,380 8,888,955 | 24,517,389 
F. Electrical goods and apparatus ...... 102,211 214,500 2,847,905 | 18,596,390 4,843,644 890,496 4,091, 1,204 12,165,101 34, 008,548 
Oe Pe ee es ee eee eee 750,603 1,059,021 | 20,018,650 | 19,282,388 | 12,124,190 2,789,826 | 13,13. ‘5 045,268 | 39,808,342 | 101,242,480 
H. Manufactures of wood and timber . 640,195 1 5,762,876 | 12,624,169 8,738,463 67,580 158,63, | 1,067,510 472, 613 L 412, 170 
1. Cotton yarns and manufactures ..... 25,273 152,238 2,873,992 1,783,346 1,303,856 2,237,154 5,910, 45,540,655 | 38,385,881 57,712,971 
J. Woollen and worsted — and manu- | | 
SOROO csnn verte ert= vabeewnre 28,174 609,774 3,518,267 1,557,266 | 3,975,459 1,612,869 4,729,158 | 24,579,151 | 18,936,810 | 39,674,613 
K. Silk aa artificial silk yarns and manu- | | 
ON a eee ae ciel a ah wt 78,889 395,948 4,533,970 2,495,322 1,625,462 756,050 2,456,270 5,043,648 | 15,971,587 | 25,151,865 
L. Manufactures of other textile materials 4. 620,081 4,222,164 7,698,379 9,584,691 588,241 2,403,545 9,769,251 6,278,896 | 19,630,112 
Be POON iS 0. SC EU URN de wes esucesce 79,059 118,979 7,358,868 4,721,946 1,300,458 915,092 4,021,411 | 7,805,658 | 9,807,938 | 27,244,229 
NN, FROGGER «ou. o 0.0 weiss one 0c beware oe 106,329 75,697 2,561,485 14,220 728,351 85, ! 571,984} 1,799,046 | 995,808 , 4,441,480 
QO. Chemicals, drugs, dyes and colours .. 1,049,836 1,427,256 | 12,478,302 | 17,783,900 | 15,788,960 3,022,153 | 5,921,382 20,423,140 | 33,834,299 | 60,969,704 
P. Oils, fats and resius, manufactured . 421,946 6,944,674 | 40,397,944 | 140,598,925 | 76,354,606 3,138 642,738 4,918,371 2,644,717 5,861,430 
Q. Leather and manufactures thereof . 772,816 1,624,454 5,903,601 4,429, 247 | 8,513,135 142,368 671,748 3,614,509 1,579,703 5,502,595 
R. Paper, cardboard ete............... 841,780 1,602,806 | 15,605,163 | 10,694,317 | 10,423,453 ,850 1,504,444 6,352,787 | 4,597,408 | 13,153,107 
S. Vehicles (including locomotives, ships { 
and aircraft)..............2...... 73,881 384,345 4,154,919 4,348,279 2,413,877 2,885,222 | 12,735,481 _ 40,783,460 15,948,962 | 97,719,378 
Tl. Rubber manufactures............... 1,189 10,464 624,398 63,323 23,467 83,775 653,730 1,512,065 632,504 4,916,452 
U. Miscellaneous articles wholly or mainly | 
manufactured ..............22006- 850,176 1,637,500 | 19,132,705 7,943, 899 | 14,353,450 1,961,486 5,731,868 26,611,273 | 17,453,951 ; & 51,880,324 
Torar Crass II]............. 14,385,239 | 24,328,937 | 214,202,554 | 289,158,675 | | 221,061,419 | 23,706,792 80,848,101 | 334,807,577 268,100,179 | 709, 905, 910 
Se et ected etna ema teen ea CR a ee Ce Oe ee 
ANIMALS, ROT FOR FOOD.......... 476,605 682,907 | 3,041,920 | 3,842,592 6,397,309 112,779 | 394,554 | 622,750 | 653,366 | 5,249,564 
ES SE ES SR PAE I Le nate 
V.—PARCEL POST........... Riis takaoas ¢ 1,585,355 | 1,689,809 | 3,977,764 | 13,479,470 | 19,572,409 1,650,861 2,712,341 | 11,016, O16 | 17,945, a 22,610,327 
Retin Fa kk cs Wha e Gs Sag eo > 00,196,713 124,313,598 | 842,883,183 | 1,027,178,644 1,180,600,67 








31,091,001 | 92,096,893 | 431,525,710 351,081,925 | $25,783,627 








CAPITAL ISSUES 
BY STOCK EXCHANGE INTRODUCTION 


Westoe Breweries.—Capital £250,000: £75,000 in 5 —— £1 
cumulative preference and £175,000 in £1 ordinary. profits, 
years ended March 31, 1939, £13,797 5 1945, £64,240 ; 1946, £73,878. 
Dividend 1946 8 per cent. Balance sheet as at March 31, 1946: fixed 
assets, £270,021; current assets, £98,664; met current liabilities, 
£2,832. E.P.T. refund £126,251 net. 

and Sons (merchants and wholesale warehousemen).— 


Capital 225,000 : Pelee =, 6 ort £1 cumulative preference 
and £115,000 in §s. ordinary. ion for permission to deal being 
made in London and cee Adjusted profits, before taxation, 


years ended December 31, 1939, £36,923; 1944, £51,036; 1945, 
£50.0495, 1946, will exceed those for 1945. Dividends 1946: final 10 
per cent foreshadowed, making equivalent 16} per cent. Assets statement 
as at December 31, 1945: land and buildings, as valued November 30, 
1946, £70,150; plant, etc., £6,851 (valued December 3, 1946 at 
£30;250); Current assets £228,170; net cutrent assets, £91,227; 

P.T. refund (net) £16,818; net proceeds of issue £73,975. Prefer- 
ence placed at 25s/ net and ordinary at 14s. 10}d. net. 


Lobnitz and Company (dredgebuilders). — Capital £275,000. 
£75,000 in 5 per cem £1 cumulative preference and {£200,000 in {1 
ordinary. Application to deal being made in London and Glasgow. 
a profits, 1 ia income ag years gered a 31, 1939, 

9,427 ; 1944, £29,3543 1945, £34,704; 1946, estimated at not less 
than previous year’s. Directors foreshadow dividend of 8 per cent. 
Balance sheet as at December 31, 1945: fixed assets, less depreciation, 
£113,779 ; subsidiary y £1255 ; Current assets, £333,276 ; net 
current assets, £140,676. E.P. £14,600 (net). S.G. Warburg 
purchased 57,333 preference at a 135,000 ordinary at 2os., and 
13,000 new (part of 30,000) at 22s. 6d. 


Tarriff Construction Corporatidn (holding co. of works contractors). 
—Capital, £200,000; £100,000 in 5} per cent cumulative {1 preference, 
£100,000 in §s. ordinary units. Total profits, before taxation, years 
to June 30, 1939, £6,662; 1944, £198,884; 1945, £73,986; 1946, 
£107,743. Directors’ conditional estimate for 1947: in excess of £85,000. 
Combined assets, as at June 30, 1946; fixed assets as valued, £204,771; 
current assets £228,676; net PT. refund, £42,720; net current assets 
£85,437. Minster Trust acquire 200,000 §s. units at I4s. 3d., an 


100,000 {£1 preference at 20s., less expenses. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Dec. 21, 1946, total 
ordinary revenue was £51,759,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of 67,250,000, and 
issues to sinking funds £340,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
£10,971,934, the deficit accrued since April Ist 
is £572,592,268 against £2,063,176,523 for 
the corresponding period a year ago. 


CRDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 





. 
Exchequer 
as thousands) fox 
| Esti- | 
Revenue |_mate, | April | April week | Week 
ieee 2 |) Ws ended 
Bie | ee Pee | 
| 22, | 21, | aos 1946 
iQ ih Pee 1946 oe 
REVENUE 


ORDINARY | 
| 
i 
; 


Income Tax 1111000 611,070 516, 325 22, 463 12,629 
SarGet se. ss acl 80,000 16, 899 22,517) 1,050 0 
Estate, etc., Duties) 140,000, 86,543 106, 654 3,602 3,965 
29,000 17,584 25,424 1,490 1,680 


DLAMPS.....0---> | 

Bi Dihosss cae sls | 325,000| 25, 608 25, 382) 530 455 
BS, wc caceees | 335,428! 258, 780) 9,812, 4,770 
Other Inland Rev. 1,000! 146, 168) i; sie 


tal Taland Rev. 1686000 1091278 955,250 250, 38,9 952 24,469 





Customs. ........ | 595,000 415,580 444,568, 10,726 13,436 
EXCiS0 ..00>--04: a BA. 6,300 4,700 
lotal Customs & 

Excise ........ 11187000 797,080 849,468] 17,026) 18,136 











Motor Duties ....! 45,000. 11,864 12,967|... 
>urplus WarStores 150,000 ... | , 101,688, von | | 13,372 
Surplus Receipts } 

from Trading .., 50,000... | 40,000' ... mee 








Post Office (Net | 


Receipts) ..... paregs ae | 2,550)" ... Dr.4,800 
Wireless Licences; 5,300, 2,850, 5,270; 1... {| ove 
Crown Lands ....) 1,000 650, 650) 


Keceipts from i 
Sundry loans .. 15,000 7,387 22,212 964) «66 
Miscell. Receipts..| 22,000 56,100, 29,819 1,717, 516 


eerey sentra pemborrenarretreet 


Total Ord. Rev. . -/3161300 1967210 2018672 58,660 51,759 








Ser- Bacawcrc | 


Post Office ......| | 120, 900, 84,300 92,100 2. 100 7,100 
Income Tax on! 
E.P.T. Refunds sie ee. 134, 048, - 1,301 


Total .........-. 3282200 2051510 2244820. 60,760) 60,160 








‘Yoomes out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
i payments 
| | fs thousands) 
| cet gene 
Expenditure | mate, / April April | Week | Week 
jneee-47 = a. ended ended 
| | ec. | Deo | Te | (2 
1 S34 cn | 
| | 1945 | igde | 2945 | 1946 
OxpiNaRy re i : + es _ 
EXrenpitURE | i 
Int. & Man. of | 
Nat. Debt. .... , 490,000, 330,899, 352,284 2,650, 5,058 
Payments to N|| { 
ireland. ......; | 20,000) 6,662 11,986 


Nat. Land Fund .| 50,000... | 50,000 

Other Cons. Fund | 
Services....... -. | 4,898 4345 359 341 

ee 568,000 342,459 418,615 3,009 5,399 

Supply Services . 3318917 3677488 2161677 119470 61,851 


3886917, #0 19947 2580293 122479, 67,250 











Fetal ois couscsae 














Se.r-BaLaANCING 
P.O. oben 20,90 84, s.100 sell 7,100 
Income Tax on 

E.P.T. eel i 134.048 it 1,301 


Total .......-.-.] 781 4104247 : 2806441 124579 75,651 


A change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue, Such excess is now meluded as ordinary 
expenditure under “‘ Total Supply Services” instead of 
being shown as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a de- 
duction from ordinary revenue. 





After inczeasing Exchequer balances by 
£259,096 to £2,705,066, the other operations 
for the week increased the gross National 
Debt by £23,828,393 to {24,737 million. 


NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 





oe Pe rer, ae ee Pet 450 

E ? Weg III 5 bin tsconin then ss Uo Stee eso monne 1,591 
Local Authorities Loans Act, 1945, Section 3{1).. 2,250 
War Damage : War Damage Commission .......-. 000 
Finance Act, 1946, Section 26{7): Post-War Credits 548 
7,839 


NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
Overseas Trade Guarantees Act, 1939, Section 4(1) 99 


WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 
Week ending December 22, 1946 


Net R 

Net Receipts et REPAYMENTS 

Treasury Bills .... 48,221 | 3% Defence Bonds *°1,841 

Nat. Savings Certs. 1,050 2}% Nat. War Bds. 

24% Defence Bds.. 2,559 | 1946-48........ 50 

24% Treas. Stock . 8,000 | 3% Term.Annuities 1,238 
ax Reserve Certs. 1,823 | Other Debt: 





Ways & Means Ad- | -Gntermal. ......: 27 
VANCES ..sab000e 1,655 | Treasury Deposits. 40,500 
Other Debt | 
External....... 4,176 | 
67,484 | 43,656 


* Including £1,205,000 paid off on maturity. 


FLOATING DEBT 


(4 millions) 
ee sae ns gS Ree 
Treasu i s and i 
Bill . eans Trea- 
P Advances | =v | Pt 
- loat- 
Date ney ony = posits | ome 
| | "Bank Debt 
sag | Tap | all lh Banks | 
ef = ios | 


——! | 
1945 
Dec. 22 1820-0) 2369-8) 592-3 | 23-8 | 1652-5) 6458-4 


1946 
= 3 lasco-ol goriol aaa | 2. | dre-o| orae-a 
» 30 |1950-0 2577-0 422- . 
Oct. 5 |1960-0 2541-9' 460-5 | is. | 1713-5) 6749-4 
» 12 |1980-0 2535-5) 462-7 14-8 | 1775-0! 6768-0 
» 19 }2000-0 2550-6/ 430-4 | 9-0 | 1764-5) 6754-5 
» 26 2020-0, 2532-2| 425-3) ... | 1743-0 6720-5 
Nov. 2 2030-0) 2505-5) 462-5)... | 1743.0) 6741-1 
c 2 2040-0, 2479-0 426.6 | 1743-0) 6688-5 
» 16 (2050-0 2464-4) 405-7 | 1743-0) 6663-1 
< 28 2060-0 2481-5) 392-4 | 1742-5) 6676-4 
» 30 2070-0 2460-5 372-4 1742-5) 6645-4 
Dec i 2080-0 2487-3) 316-1 | | 1742-5 6685-9 
» 14 (2100-0! 2377-8 388-6 | 2-75 | 1729-0, 6688-1 
: 21 "2120: -G 2496-0) 375.8 | 17-3 | 1688- 5 6697-5 


j 
. ‘ ' 


SRE 


TREASURY BILLS 








(4 millions) 
} | 
Amount Average | Per 
a ar ve Rate Cent. 
Date oi | | of Allot- | Allotted 
Tender | Applied! ment | at 
jOttered “PP°*) atotted) | Min. 
tor | % | Rate 
1945 | 
Dec, 21 | 180-0 | 219°7 | 480-0) 94 | 33 
Sept. 20 | 150 0 | 269-2 150-0; 10 2-62 | 40 
» 27 | 160-0 269-6 160-0 10 1-29 | 41 
Oct. 4! 170-0 | 282-5/ 170-0! 10 1-58 | 48 
~ 1} 170-0 | 273-4 | 170-0) 10 1-61 51 
18 | 190-0 | 276-2 | 170-0; 10 1-70 | 50 
= 25 | 170*0 | 262-4 | 160-0, 10 2-03 | 52 
Nov 1 | 160-0 | 290-9 | 160-0/ 10 1-37 | 39 
» 8 | 160-0 | 293-4 | 160-0, 10 1-32 38 
"45 | 160-0 | 282-2| 160-0) 10 1-69 | 45 
22) 160-0 | 272-9{ 160-0) 10 1-67 | 45 
~ 29 | 160-0 | 258-5 | 160-0; 20 0-62 | 54 
Dee. 6 | 170-0 | 313-7| 170-0) 911-25 | 31 
i 15 | 170-0 | 25-8 | 170-0} 10 0-14 | 45 
20} i70-0 | 280-3 | =; 9 11-92 | 46 


| 


— Dee. 20 ‘applications tor bills to be paid ou Monday 
at {99 17s. 7d. and above in fall. Applica- 
tions at {99 17s. 6d. for. bills to be on Tuesday, 
Friday and Saturday were accepted as to about 46 per 
cent. ane the ant applied for and applications at 
higher i oflered in full. £170 million of 
Treasury Bills a, are re being of — 27. For the week 
ended Dec. 28 the Banks be asked for Treasury 
deposits. 


Z 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 2}% BOND 
SUBSCRIPTION 


({ thousands) 






Sept 2 1,400 | 
; 1,480 

Oct. 1870 
° 1,880 
so 2,510 
% 2,380 

Nov. 2,090 
» 2,530 


to Dec. 14th Sevings Ce Certifica’ 
sateen coe 409,405 te Pew we 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


DECEMBER 18, 1946 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


Notes meee: Govt. Debt, . . f 
In Circin. . - 1416, 989,436] Other Govt. 11,015, 
In Bankg. De Securities .., -—- 206, 
partment . 33,258,397 | Other Secs.. mie 
Silver Coin . cm 
Amt. of Se 
sse ......, 1450 
Gold Coin and 000 
lion = (at 
172s. 3d. per 
oz. fine)... .. 247,433 
1450,247,833 “450,241. 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ { 
Capital eeeeee 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs... 286 14 
ya 3,484,755 | Other Secs. : “am 


Public Deps.*. 11,951,626 | Discounts and 
—_—_----- Advances. 24,963,999 


Other Deps.: Securities... 5,997 
Bankers... 276,220,508 oh 
Other Acets... 56,417,973 41,951,233 

——— Notes........ 33,258,391 
332,658,476 Gold & Silver 

BD a ss __ 225981 

362,627,857 362, 627,857 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Com 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. oe 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSI3 








(£ millions) — 
|_1946 | 1946 
|e 
Issue Dept. : 
Notes in circulation hea '1376-0 1375-7 1398-2 1417-0 
Notes in banking depart- | 
i ee eee 24:2 24-6 52-0. . 333 
Government debt and | 
securities® ...... $0 ea ox? ye 4 ie ae 2 
Other securities ........ | 0-8 
I dik ie et go Bi 93 03 0 6:2 
Valued at s. oF fine os. | 172/3 172/3 172/3 1723/3 
Banking Dept. : j 
Deposits : 
de Pe OTe E TE. 72 #9 





| % % 0 
“ Proportion ”............ ‘3 ia iba ibe 


* Government debt is fl, 015,100 - capital £14,553,000 
Fiduciary issue raised from £1,400 million to 41,49 
million on December 10, 1946. 


GOLD AND SILVER 
The Bank of England’s officiai buying price tor gold 
oa at 172s. Sa per fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London a market price per tine ounce 
was raised from 44d. to 55$d. on August 6th. The New 
York market price of silver changed to 88} cents oo 
December 9th. Bombay bullion prices were as tollows:— 


Goid Silver 
per 
Fine Tola: 100 Fine Tola: 

1946 Rs. a Rs. 4 
Ns Mind's Wes X's cio ec acta . 99 «8 144 (0 
Us i. oH AS : 100 «(0 142 4 

es etetes thee vane — iol 620 143 12 
WS tins bau head 101 12 143 «(0 





OVERSEAS BANK 


RETURNS 


US FEDERAL RESERVE 
Million $’ 5 


12 US.F.R. Baxxs | Dec. | Dee | Dee. 
Resources 


Gold certif on hend and duel 1945 | foes | ais | 1906 

from Treasury ...... Doda .| 17,067, 17,521) 17504 17,589 

Tee, NEVES 325 «eo nave 17,863, 18, 58) 18,296, 1.35 18,382 
216 ! 

Total U.S. r= mea 23,668, 24,128) 23310 

Paap e- 24,030 ai 24,419 23,515 

Total resources ..........--| 45; “aegne 


Ei it bank ross] sh 24,844 oe 





Govt. deposits 

Total deposits ............+ 17,908 11,818 11.979 11,523 

Total liabilities ...... weeess| 45,052! 45,302 45,556 4 45,641 

Reserve ratio. .......... +4 .(42°0%142-9%|42°7% (are 
Bank anp ar 


sey Pee 20,066, 20,477) 20,450 ‘wan 
bank currency ..| 4,326 4,550) 4,550 4,554 


*eeeeeeee 906, 28,946 29,019 
“3.008 “ter 2,896 Hs 


—— 


TH 


Value 





SoOzPS 


om os 


m= So 


we 
=> 


Oz: 


Vi xO! 








8, 1945 


‘D 


f 
11,015.19 
+38, 206,23) 
772,14 
5,94 


eee 


450,000, yp 


247,833 
Suen) 
$50,247,833 
fi 
f 

286,148, 4g 
24,963,999 
16,9979 


41,9123 
33,258,397 

1,259,879 
62,627,857 
Lnissiouers 


L 


B+2 1417-0 
b-0, - 33:3 
> “mart 2 


Soe 
wre 
> 


0:8 
6-2 
72/3 


een. 
.- «a 


- ee oN 
ROMLwWO CMO 
Sees £ Se 


5-8 ib 
14,553,000. 
to 41,450 


e tor gold 

ghout the 

tine ounce 
The New 

} cents on 

toliows = 

Silver 

Hos Tela 

i = 

4 (0 

12 4 

3 12 

3 (0 

aS 

> 

» 


557, 45,647 
896. 24,963 
50 
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U.K. OVERSEAS TRADE 


Value of Imports and Exper for the month ended November 30, 1946, compared with the same month of 1945. 


Value of Im ports and Exports for the eleven months ended November 30, 1946, compared with the same period of 1945, and eleven-twelfths 


of 1938 














Tota. Imports British Exports 











Eleven- 









































































Eleven- | 
: os i Month Ended Eleven Months Ended Month Ended Eleven Months Ended 
Chass AND GRroul November 30 ye November 30 ae | November 30 
He J ipenethictprecbiremetcaienaie | <~allpsememeni — | ———_ —-_—__ -__,—_--—_-—-— 
1945 1946 1938 
epee cep paiactomnmente — ) | 
67008, DRINK AND TOBACCO— af | t f § £ £ £ sf £ £ 
Grain and flour...........5..20000: 6,865,193 | 6,618,638 | 68,2 6,809 | 73,695,982 | 84,427,415 168,705 227,208 | 1,551,115 1,818,488 5,671,425 
Feeding-stuffs for animals........... 382,579 827,749 10, 467,646 | 2,831,560 1,812,777 9,405 9,691 640,322 52,079 i, 164 
C. Animals, living, for food............ 1,761,666 | 1,683,857 8,452,050 11,799,761 10,813,711 — 223 | 7,824 -- 1,401 
DD, Pent shed Save veceke sss cs iaeseagun 10,933,820 | 9, 329.2 299 83, 123; 202 | 103,648,497 | 129, 884,000 20,419 45,966 | 1,131,073 361,326 669, 279 
at key eer 5,459, 357 | 9,545,483 | 73,346,144 | 77,245,823 | 106,187,687 155,057 81,966 | 1,019,637 2,798,818 | 1,125,397 
F. Fresh fruit and vegetables .......... 970,543 | 6,024,253 | 34,519,427 | 14,451,815 , 44,121,427 101,523 189,250 | 361,195 | 728, 754 | 3,014,266 
G. Beverages and eecea preparations ... 6,668,107 6,628,298 42,636,524 46,822,656 55,811,714 885,157 1,581,060 | 12, 671, 873 | 14, 071, 777 | 16,103,229 
Ba, GO BO i oeca pee ccs ccohesruee 5,205,353 | 6,941,054 | 52,167,586 71,537,327 | 90,897,478 1,877,872 1,276,979 | } 11,033,781 | 21,011,172 | 15, 755,556 
EB. QORORS 5. il fe TVs bE os Boi e k ds < ects 5,081,709 9,555,345 45 | 21,344,247 21, 344, 247 | 49,221,104 ‘| 58,570,135 874,155 | 1,289, Am | 4,505,329 | 10,725, 320 | 16, 153, 128 
DON TELA Bis cckaiseiece ss | 43,328,327 | 57, 153,‘ 916 | $94,273,635 | 451,254, 525 582,526, 344 4,092,293 | 4,701,837 352,902,149 51,567,734 | ; §9,559,845 
| Retained en n / 
| i } 
1.—RAW MATERIALS AND ARTICLES = 
MAINLY UNMANUFACTURED— 
GOMES FS i kn Fak Cleese « « RE EBX « _ 10,195 13,511 1,394 15,231 611,600 | 34,289,114 6,668,952 8,658,440 
Bb. Other non-metalliferous mining and 
quarry products and the like..... é « 764,757 892,972 4,349,009 | 17,164,568 | 15,399,699 69,941 158,62] 969,500 546,727 1,454,217 
C. Irom ore and scrap...........0--0+. 1,404,149 1,750,749 | 10,222, 783 | 14,461,763 18,895,461 948 3,153 645,317 7,948 32,364 
D. Non-ferrous metalliferous ores and 
Gab ede . awe Peas Sse. 2,039,194 2,045,681 | 14,974,593 | 19,900,216 | 19,395,026 2,134 772, 2,106,605 14,562 1,760,803 
E. Wood and timber.................. §,232,637 6,778,137 39,281, 319 41,575,548 | 47,085,869 15,001 35,102 65,327 104,279 436,138 
F. Raw cotton and cotton waste....... 5,254,633 4,021,365 21, M4, 659 | 45,319,735 | 39,995,028 4,149 47,734 420,639 56,129 588,844 
G. Wool, raw and waste, and woollen rags 1,926,610 2,921,906 066,550 | 32,705,367 | 38,811,472 127,648 745,692 6,740,939 1,498,000 5,798,107 
H. Silk, raw and waste, and artificial silk 
Mics ci 4% oes ex « heme 90 404 433,047 25,515 1,890,317 1,970,846 1,259,286 211,262 97,664 606,296 899,921 1,487,072 
I. Other textile materials.............. 1,160,723 1,333,258 10, 794,154 12,915,118 | 13,405,021 1,558 22,908 246,432 5,919 | 215,884 
J. Seeds and nuts for oil, oils, fats, resins 
6 ob sie ccee es fie crt 5,699,146 6,947,112 | 28,046,219 | 43,712,375 | 56,829,782 74,273 356,228 2,652,686 1,248,375 2,277,316 
K. Hides and skins, undressed ......... 409, 906 2,527,418 | 16,713,687 | 12,265,443 | 23,198,335 30,988 bo 482 | 1,015,781 887,787 1,882,188 
L. Paper-making materials............. 1,143,176 1,366,940 | 14,705,870 14, 320,455 | 16,596,380 27, 1,079,514 120,849 481,600 
Ms B55 54s SUM SSB aus. 3%8,760 7,529,700 | 10,544,684 9, 555,275 . 39,593,950 49,536 108. 208,318 225,553 770,760 
N. Miscellaneoys raw materials and articles | 
mainly unmanufactured........... 1,584,449 2,307,021 9,669,955 | 13,575,279 | 20,562,655 191,266 447, 358 | 2,230,750 ~ 1,530,497 ' 4,614,248 
Totar Crass Il.............. 30,421,187 | } 40, 457, 969 | 969 | 227,387,310 269,443,382 351,043,195 1,528,276 3,440,060 | 52,177,218 | 12,815,498 | 30,457,981 








1.— ARTICLES WHOLLY OR MAINLY 
MANUFACTURED — 

























































. Coke and manufactured fuel ........ 10,000 7,606 19 10,008 62,847 89,490 3,017,413 411, 418 | 1,048,758 
B. Pottery, glass, abrasives, etc......... 378,636 6,729,386 859,488 | 1,890,283 1,070,654 2,756,924 8,809,266 | 11,620,676 25,289,866 
C. Tron and steel and manufactures thereof 993,770 | 13,581,375 6,063,981 | 8,630,061 2,127,031 6,473,084 | 38,217,684 | 17, 365, 169 | 73,824,841 

‘D. Non-f¢rrous metals and manufactures | 
J COE oa 5 6c cn b he sccv cs baUeees 5,160,883 | 37,415,757 | 21,329,895 35,729,224 1,041,542 3,148,257 | 11,310,838 | 10,299,441 34,803,598 
E. Cutlery, hardware, implements and | 
DD nc ceccasecchacesscactd 244,806 6,473,221 5,669,976 2,706,321 708,752 8,275,380 8,888,955 | 24,517,389 
F. — goods and apparatus...... 214,500 ,847, 18,596,390 4,843,644 890,496 an 32,311,204 12,165,101 | 3, 
Ge Macher 6 oie 6 oe. we tes ‘ 1,059,021 | 20,018,650 | 19,282,388 | 12,124,190 2,789,826 1s a 53,045,268 | 39,808,342 | 101, 142, 480 
H. Manufactures of wood and timber . 663,1 5,762,876 | 12,624,169 738,463 0 1,067,510 472,613 1, 412, 170 
I. Cotton yarns and manufactures ..... 152,238 2,873,992 1,783,346 L 303,856 2,237,154 5, 910,98 45,540,655 | 38,385,881 87,712,971 
J. Woollen and worsted — and manu- | 
SARBUTOR 60.0.5 score 29 e202 0's prexwess 609,774 3,518,267 1,557,266 | 3,975,459 1,612,869 4,729, see! 24,579,151 | 18,936,810 39,674,613 
kK. Silk ae artificial silk yarns and manu- 
I ii sn ah wh paar ine cus eke 395,948 4,533,970 2,495,322 1,625,462 756,050 2,456,270 5,043,648 | 15,971,587 | 25,151,865 
L. Manufactures of other textile materials 620,081 4,222,164 7,698,379 9,584,691 $88,241 2,403,549 9,769,251 6,278,896 | 19,630,112 
M. Apparel ........... Pie ncaa pk ans 118,979 1,358,868 4,721,946 1,300,458 915,092 | 4,021,411 | 7,805, ao] 9,807,938 27,244,229 
NN. FRG IORE 6 cscs envi o's s edb beb ew 75,697 2,561,485 614,220 728,351 85,666 | 571,984} 1,799, 995,808 , 4,441,480 
QO. Chemicals, drugs, dyes and colours .. 1,427,256 12,478,302 | 17,783,900 | 15,788,960 3,022,153 | 5,921,222 , 20, 423, To | | 33,834,299 | 606,969,704 
P. Gils, fats and resius, manufactured . 6,944,674 | 40,397,944 | 140,598,925 | 76,354,606 323,138 | 642,738 4,918,371 2,644,717 5,861,430 
Q. Leather and manufactures thereof . 1,624,454 5,903,601 4,429,247 8,513,135 142,368 671,748 | 3,614,509 1,579,703 5,502,595 
R. Paper, cardboard ete............... 1,602,806 13,605,163 | 10,694,317 10,423,453 344,850 1,504,444 6,352,787 4,597,408 | 13,153,107 
S. Vehicles (including locomotives, ships j i 
ee ae ea 384,345 4,154,919 4,348,279 2,413,877 2,885,222 | 12,735,481 | 40,783,460 | 15,948,962 | 97,719,378 
T. Rubber manufactures............... 10,464 624,398 63,323 23,467 83,775 653,730 | 1,512,065 632,504 4,916,452 
U. Miscellaneous articles wholly or mainly | 
manufactured .............000008- 850,176 1,637,500 | 19,132,705 7,943,899 | 14,353,450 1,961,486 5,731, 868 | , 26,611, a3 | 17,453,951 §1,880,324 
Totrar Crass III............. 14,385,239 | 24,328,937 | 214,202,554 | 289,158,675 221,061,419 ; $0,848,101 | 334, 807,577 | 268, 100,179 | 709, 905, 910 
IV. ANIMALS, NOT FOR FOOD.......... 476,605 682,907 | 3,041,920 | 3,842,592 | 6,397,309 112,779 | 394, 554 622,750 653,366 | 3,249,564 
V.—PARCEL POST........... pat eMnn daa 1,585,355 1,689,809 | 3,977,764 | 13,479,470 19,572,409 1,650,861 = 2,712, 341 11,016,016 | 17,945,148 | 22,610,327 
Siena d s donb oe ds ped Seen? 90,196,713 | 124,313,598 842,883,183 1,027,178,644 1,180,600,67 31,091,001 | sene.en 92,096,893 | | 431,825,710 


"351,081,025 os 825,783,627 





CAPITAL ISSUES 
BY STOCK EXCHANGE INTRODUCTION 


Westoe Breweries.—Capital £250,000: £75,000 in 5 cent, {£1 
cumulative preference and £175,000 in £1 ordinary. ss profits, 
years ended March 31, 1939, £13,797 ; 1945, £64,240; 1946, £73,878. 
Dividend 1946 8 per cent. Balance sheet as at March 31, 1946: fixed 
assets, £270,021; current assets, £98,664; met current liabilities, 
£2,832. E.P.T. refund mnt: LEAS net. 

nf", and Sons (merchants and wholesale warehousemen).— 
Capital 225,000: £110,000 in 6 fea cent £1 cumulative preference 
and ro 5,000 in $s. ordinary. Application for permission to deal being 
made in London and Liverpool, profits, before taxation, 
years ended December 31, 1939, tee: 1944, £51,036; 1945, 
£50,049; 1946, will exceed those for 1945. Dividends 1946: final 10 
per cent foreshadowed, making pow fone 16} per cent. Assets statement 
as at December 31, 1945: land and buildings, as valued November 30, 
1946, £70,150; plant, etc., £6,851 (valued December 3, 1946 at 
£30,250); Current assets £228,170; net current assets, £91,227; 

-P.T. refund (net)_£16,818; net proceeds of issue £73,975. Prefer- 
ence placed at 25s/ net and ordinary at 14s. 10}d. net. 


Lobnitz and Company (dredgebuilders). —- Capital £275,000. 
£75,000 in § per cem £1 cumulative preference and {£200,000 in {1 
ordinary. Application to deal being made in London and Glasgow. 
Net profits, before income tax, years ended December 31, 1939, 
£49,427 3 1944, £29,354 3, 1945, £34,704 ; 1946, estimated at not less 

previous year’s. irectors foreshadow dividend of 8 per cent. 
Balance sheet as at December 31, 1945: fixed assets, less depreciation, 
£113,779 ; subsidiary y, £1,255 ; current assets, £333,276 ; net 
current assets, £140,676. E.P.T. refund £14,600 (net). $.G. Warburg 
purchased $7,333 _preference at 19s., 135,000 ordinary at 20s., and 
13,000 new (part 30,000) at 22s. 6d. 


Tarriff Construction Corporatidn (holding co. of works contractors). 
—Capital, £200,000; £100,000 in 5} per cent cumulative {1 preference, 
£100,000 in §s. ordinary units. Total profits, before taxation, years 
to June 30, 1939, £6,662; 1944, £198,884; 1945, £73,986; 1946, 
£107,743. Directors’ conditional estimate for 1947: in excess of £85,000. 
Combined assets, as at June 30, 1946; fixed assets as valued, £204,771; 
current assets £228,676; net E.P.T. refund, £42,720; net current assets, 
£85,437. Minster Trust acquire 200,000 §s. units at I4s. 3d., and 
100,000 £1 preference at 20s., less expenses. 











NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA’ LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON. ON. E.C.2, 


BRANCHES: 
Kisumu Kenya 
Delhi Eliya tS 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar 7 a 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga «+ — ae Tanganyika Territory 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... £4,000,000 


PAID-UP CAPITAL. eee £2,000,000 


RESERVE FUND eee eee eee £2,200,000 
The Hank covducts every description of Eastern Banking business, 
Trusteeships “and Executorships also undertaken. 


den and Cochin Madras 

Aden Point (S. India) Mandalay — Britis 
Colombo 
Kandy 


Nuwara 
be 
Karachi Tuticorin j : Uganda 





COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


eS . 


throughout Australia. 

Banking and Exchange Business of of ev Suet transacted. Bankers 
to the Government of the ustralia, the Government 
or Gincaiennsat of the Bate of South Australia, 
A the Government : the 

are 








pac i 


Savings Bank Balances 








rere 
. Manager. 


A. H. LEWIS. 
Londen Office: 8, OLD JEWRY, £.6.2. 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated in Egypt. 
Liability of Members is Limited. 


Head Office = - - CAIRO 
Commercial Register No. 1 Cairo. 
FULLY PAID CAPITAL - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND- = - _- _ £3,000,000 


_—— ed ee ane 


6 &7 King William Street, E.C.4 


Sas Se Se Dae! Wel SET the SUDAN 











CITY OF LEICESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


LEICESTER COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY AND COMMERCE 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE. 


ications are invited ay ‘the post of Senior Assistant on the staff 
Of rhe person = sated il be responsible for the teachi of. jee trial 
a w ng 0 leat 
== Commercial Administration oer, with special . to 
t must aoe K ob ‘the ‘School. to — in oT Ba 


Applicants a ie rably in Commerce, 
Economics or eeaadans or its eq! on an wiuat have had adequate 


industrial 
The will be £600-£25-£750 for a mian, or £480-£20-£600 for a 


woman, - for. 

Further aetstle of the ware nf the ‘School and of this ele eared 
with form of application, may be obtained 
“ana addressed” 


nology and Commerce, Newarke, . Leicester. 
‘should Freceived -not 


Applications eiv later ‘then, 1 et days, after .the 
pearance of this ad it. 
7 re E FED THOMAS, Wiive of Education. 
Education t, 
. Newarke Leicester. 


of economics is esse al waae this subject He, or 
Soe tee will be e requird & to assist aves ea peace ‘in subject preferable. data ind 


submitted i writing t0 th ‘Lockhurst Lane, 


youre aero woman, university educated, at - queaant sent, Research 
Assistant to prominent Evie Bettlens Conpaltent, goths » appoint- 
Sailnnrative work Cgceramgent department Wide experienes research 
and public relations field. 


Printed. in Greet Brissin by. hn: Grae te iia se 
t Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, Strand, London, 


























































A ions are invited for two poste in t of Ags 
‘tural’ Economies of the Faculty Sacheaiore University 


| WouUNG F.CA. prac Ci "Sole real 
trea practising City seeks position overseas 7 


a oe Sbcsthonan’ R. S. RS Fades it ii Broadway, New 
L 


oj eae or eee 


BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted = Act of Parliament 1695 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL ... ... .. ase ae $4,500,008 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID... ... “ee £2,400,008 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried forward... £2,411,133 
DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 
as at 28th February, 1946... .. 876,781,159 |” 


Head Office: THE’ MOUND, EDINBURGH 


Over 200 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland. 


London Offices: 
CITY OFFICE, 30, BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18, PICCADILLY, WwW, 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI |= 
BANKING CORPORATION | 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong.) 
CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY -OAsD P. i 
FUNDS ee u $20,000,000 


ave STERLI oo. oe, 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS — $20,000,000 |, 


Office: HONGKON G. 
London Office: 9, —S—— RCH sae hy ESR 


Chief : Tax OURABLE Mr. A. B.E. 
BRANOHES AND AGENOIES THROUGHOUT INDIA 4ND 
THE FAR EAST, Ete. 


HONGKONG & snANDeAS BANK eee LIMITED, 


9, Gracechureh E.C.3, a <a in in Engi 
an affiliate of The Hoaghong and . shghal” Baaklog ne ‘Corporation 


prepared to act as Executor and tae 
Full particulars 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY Lt 

Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 {/ 

ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS €15,600,000 
€72,900,000 


INSTITUTE OF CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
EMPLOYMENT REGISTER 
= for ‘ 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 

CHAIR OF ECONOMICS. -- 

The Council invites applications for the CHAIR OF ECONOMICS n 

stipend offered is £1,450 per annum. 
sighed, to Teac him not later ts 0th ebrunry 

Cc m r 10th 1947. The suce 

Candidate | will be expected to take up duties in. October, 1947. 


perticula btained Burton, 
niversity, eee Street, Birmingham, oo “s ee , 





* (1) Provincial 2) E 
tw gricultural Roonomist and Head of the Dep 


. b@search.and. nd. she 
have a = years’ Ow 
economics. Of ti 
ee Pe ry Sie cy sae a 

Economist. Cendidates should possels 

‘im. economics. Salary .accor 


Se ke 
ccaeecgee either post. Sissi oY Sei noes 


Full Sutton. boninaton n, Loughborough. not sthet. hem ary a 






and political trends at home. = 
Stock" ; ; Economics, Fa 
GALea feBticerr MANAGER — For re wel estabiise 


Sea ce aege oa 

for eee with sim eit sine 9 
Siam Se, Sceoesey man ore 
—_ Tas =e 










42,400,000 
£2,411,133 


£76,781,159 


RGH 


Scotland. 





